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FORCES DISTURBING 
WORLD PEACE 





By J. Linus GLanvILie 


WENTY years after the entrance of the United States into 
the last European War, its citizens are contemplating the pos- 
sibility of a similar step in the near future. Every report from 
the Guadarramas and Bilbao, every move on the diplomatic chessboard, 
every utterance from the lips of responsible statesmen is being studied 
with the utmost concern. At the same time, unofficial surveys indi- 
cate that seventy per cent of the American people think the action of 
1917 was a mistake, and sixty per cent are sure its repetition can be 
avoided. But the same poll on which these statements are based 
shows that the sympathies of the people of the United States are on 
the side of France and England. This means, if it means anything, 
that a European war would find a people divided between a profound 
bias in favor of these two democratic countries and a strong desire to 
stay out of the whole mess. Under such circumstances a study of the 
forces which disturb peace is essential. 

First impressions of this problem are most confusing. The thought 
of the thirty million lives lost and the four hundred billions spent 
in the World War appalls the imagination. The average person gen- 
erally contents himself with a positive statement of opposition to war 
resembling Calvin Coolidge’s report of the preacher’s attitude toward 
sin in these words: “He was against it.” Individuals of greater imagi- 
nation are tempted to spend their energies in emotional denunciations 
which may commence with General Sherman’s justly famous charac- 
terization of war. Others may realize that neither of these courses 
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does much to prevent armed conflict. This realization, together with 
the knowledge that the causes of war are many and complex, often 
leads to a plaint similar to that of Professor James Westfall Thompson 
concerning the attempt constantly being made to analyze the reasons 
for the downfall of the Roman Empire: 


At every turn we are baffled by facts susceptible of divergent inter- 
pretation, by the difficulty of distinguishing between causes and ef- 
fects; and we reflect that no government has ever succeeded in con- 
trolling either organic growth or organic decay in human society. Civil- 
izations change and pass, and usually we are not even aware of the 
passing. The pagans called it Destiny or Fate; Christians call it Provi- 
dence or the will of God. The historian frankly says that he does not 
understand; he can sometimes establish the facts, but the how and 
why of things elude his analysis. 

It must be admitted that most analyses of the forces which have 
produced past wars are full of abstractions and of symbolic phrases 
which mean little to the man in the street. Professor Sidney B. Fay 
of Harvard University, in the opinion of many the best historian of 
the causes of the World War, groups the underlying forces which pro- 
duced that struggle as “the system of secret alliances, militarism, 
nationalism, economic imperialism and the newspaper press.” The 
simpler theory that war results from the union of capitalism and 
nationalism dominating our governmental policies is very little more 
intelligible. Each of these analyses needs definition and elaboration. 
Mr. Fay devotes to the task some hundreds of pages concerned princi- 
pally with the behavior of diplomats and statesmen during the period 
from 1870 to 1914. But one turns from his scholarly, well-written 
volumes with the impression that the World War was caused by the 
placing of the last straw upon the camel’s back, the other straws being 
the whole series of historical events prior to July and August, 1914. 
- Under such circumstances it is only natural to turn to other sources 
for clearer and more definite statements. Clark Wissler, the cultural 
anthropologist, remarks that cultural groups have a tendency to believe 
in the superiority of their own particular cultures, and to defend and 
extend them with their lives. It is his opinion that conditions in any 
given culture-area normally lead to attempted usurpation of power by 
one of the groups near the center. Consequently, militarism must be 
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discouraged if war is to be prevented. A social psychologist, Miss 
Caroline E. Playne, after years of study has reached the conclusion 
that the blame for the last war can be laid upon the doorsteps of mod- 
ern progress, which imposed stresses and strains men could not endure. 
As a result, neuroses developed throughout Europe which grew into 
crowd insanity, a state of belligerency, and “four years of unnatural 
sadistic strife.” The sociologists glibly tell us that economic impulses 
and the pressure of population, together with the social tensions cre- 
ated by nationalism, imperialism, and militarism, foster the creation 
of war patterns until hostility dominates the behavior pattern. 

Despite the apparent confusion and haziness of all these utterances, 
they are useful. To be sure, Mr. Fay does not and can not tell us 
how many straws it takes to break a camel’s back. Nor can the other 
specialists tell us how much imperialism, militarism, nationalism, and 
group neurosis must be mixed together before war takes place. At 
the same time, their investigations do permit certain definite prelimi- - 
nary conclusions. If political groups become highly emotional as a 
result of clashes with each other over matters of common desire, and 
if they organize and drill themselves for combat, experience and obser- 
vation indicate that wars will take place in the future as they have in 
the past. Thus the symptoms of an approaching attack of the war dis- 
ease can be detected, even if the exact course and nature of the attack 
can not be known in advance. 

The uncertainty and indefiniteness of the conclusions reached by 
students of past wars suggest that we consult those who are preoccu- 
pied with the problems of the present hour. These all testify that men 
everywhere are preparing for war while they seek peace. But observ- 
ers differ when they try to explain just why this is true. One current 
explanation of the forces making for war is based upon the theory that 
democracies are inherently peaceful, while autocracies are quite the 
reverse. In January, 1936, President Franklin D. Roosevelt said that 
the autocratic powers of Europe are not patient under the pressure of 
needs for expansion, trade, and outlets for population, and of the desire 
to avenge injustices. 


They have, therefore [he continued], impatiently reverted to the old 
belief in the law of the sword, or to the fantastic conception that they, 
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and they alone, are chosen to fulfill a mission and that all the others 
among the billion and a half of human beings must and shall learn 
from and be subject to them. 


This explanation is accepted indirectly by two leading newspaper col- 
umnists. Walter Lippmann, although he is aware that nationalism 
and imperialism have something to do with present European diffi- 
culties, thinks that “progress towards peace depends upon the possibility 
of British rearmament and the consolidation of the British and French 
alliances.” Webb Miller, at the same time, after pointing out that 
growing economic interdependence means a loss of liberty, declares 
graphically that “a dictator awakening one morning with a bellyache 
might throw his country inte a war which might never have happened 
if he had taken a cathartic the night before.” 

This interpretation, which would explain war in terms of differing 
ideals of government, is oversimplified. Nations do not lose their 
ambitions and their desire for the things which cause war when they 
make the transition from autocracy to democracy. The period in 
which the United States was most fully given over to bellicose expan- 
sionism was probably the period between the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War, when we were more nearly a democracy than at any time 
before or since. Revolutionary France was more aggressive after the 
execution of Louis XVI than had been the France of Richelieu. 
One also should recall that the fighting slogan of twenty years ago pro- 
posed to make the world safe for democracy, and that this slogan, as 
Mr. H. N. Brailsford has pointed out, drew its main strength from 
“the legend that monarchy, or, at any rate, the somewhat autocratic 
monarchial institutions of the Central Powers, was the root cause of 
the survival of war in our time.” 

Other commentators on international affairs seem to be on firmer 
ground. The late Frank Simonds believed that “no viable system of 
organized peace can be founded upon the contemporary status quo of 
economic inequality.” Simple statement of the fact that three-fourths 
of the world’s mineral production is controlled by commercial organ- 
izations in the United States and Great Britain reveals the nature of 
this inequality. Facts similar to this lie at the root of the classifica- 
ion of the powers of the world into the “haves” and the “have-nots.” 
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They form the basis for Sir Arthur Salter’s statement that the removal 
of existing inequalities with respect to the distribution of raw mate- 
rials would be a necessary preliminary step towards the removal of 
other economic disabilities which constitute “the principal source of 
recurrent wars.” Consequently, men like Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull and his assistant, Francis B. Sayre, are political realists and 
scientific advocates of peace when they insist repeatedly that trade bar- 
riers, which accentuate the inequalities between states and thus produce 
wars, must be removed. 

Current explanations, however, are not confined to the analysis of 
political and economic factors. Graham Hutton, an assistant editor 
of the London Economist, believes that the classification of the world 
into the rich and the poor was sadly out of date in 1936. He says: 


The new political organizations on the continent of Europe; the sac- 
rifices people were willing to make for the sake of all-wise dictators; 
the lack of conviction on the part of both property-possessing and 
property dispossessed classes—these factors make hay of any classifica- 
tion based only on economic interests. Manifestly many European men 
and women in 1936 were quite content to live on bread alone, provided 
their leaders could guarantee them some form of political or cultural 
balm wherewith to compensate the lack of material blessing. 


Wythe Williams, basing his conclusion upon twenty-five years of 
experience in Europe, also joins the dissenters. He thinks that the 
pacifists are to blame. They have so completely dominated the pol- 
icies of Great Britain and of the United States that the dictators of 
Europe have concluded these states will not fight, no matter what 
the provocation. But J. L. Garvin, editor of the London Observer, 
defends the pacifists’ position by arguing that the root of the present 
troubles lies in unjust peace treaties, and that to fight for any combi- 
nation which seeks to maintain them is foolish and absurd. 

This cursory survey of the opinions of various statesmen and trained 
observers affords no single coherent explanation of the forces which 
have produced our present trouble. To be sure, one encounters fre- 
quent references to dominant personalities as factors in world affairs. 
But it is evident that, generally speaking, the significance of Hitler, 
Mussolini, Stalin, Blum, Baldwin, and Roosevelt is no more clearly 
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understood than was that of William II, Sir Edward Grey, Poincaré, 
Sazonov, Berchtold, and von Bethmann-Hollweg. If anything, our 
judgments concerning those who have ceased to play leading parts 
in the human tragedy which we call civilization are much more clear 
and exact than our estimates of men now in the public eye. As Hugh 
S. Tigner declares, “It is harder to lay your finger on the significant 
facts in a contemporary situation than in one from which time has 
eroded all but the skeleton.” 

In short, a simpler approach to the entire problem must be found if 
our thinking is to be ordered and our understanding increased. War, 
it must be remembered, is armed conflict between the public forces of 
states. It is a form of political relationship which has persistently char- 
acterized the relations of political groups since the dawn of history. It 
is so spectacular and has played so large a part in the making of politi- 
cal units that we even tend to forget it is not the main end of politics. 
But political institutions, in reality, exist to provide adjustments 
between men and groups of men. This purpose is stated very clearly 
by John Whitaker: “Modern politics is the effort of man to feed and 
clothe himself and live at peace in an orderly organized community.” 

Acceptance of such a definition makes it clear that the problem of 
relationships within the international community is essentially the 
same as the problem of personal and class relationships within the 
boundaries of a single state. In both cases it can be and should be 
assumed that the desired end is peaceful adjustment. Yet although 
the majority of political scientists would probably accept this state- 
ment of a common purpose for international and domestic politics, they 
might find it difficult to endorse a similar generalization concerning the 
actual processes in the two fields. For the breakdown of orderly pro- 
cedures of adjustment within a state takes place infrequently, after 
long periods of stress and strain; and this fact obscures the regular 
clashing of the forces of domestic politics in determining policy, which 
is closely akin to the conflict of forces in the sphere of international 
relations. 

Let us turn to a consideration of the methods by which the general 
welfare is sought within the borders of a single state. Determination 
of what shall be policy or law is arrived at by conflicts within the polliti- 
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cal arena, whether the form of government be autocratic or democratic. 
If it be autocratic, the avenue to the attainment of a desired end gen- 
erally lies through the favored children of the regime. Once the 
king’s ear is reached, fame and fortune belong to those who are able 
to influence royal commands. Consequently, royal palaces become the 
battlefields of rival intriguers. Even if the form of government be- 
comes democratic, little change takes place. The arena is no longer the 
king’s bedchamber or council room, but the halls of parliament. Here 
the all-wise and all-powerful representatives of the sovereign people 
are subjected to all sorts of influences. The countryside seeks legisla- 
tion to protect it against the town. Producers of raw materials fight 
battles with manufacturers and consumers. Pride, ambition, avarice, 
and other less reprehensible emotions are displayed on every hand. 
Finally, one group or another emerges with the spoils, after a contest 
decided not upon the basis of any consistent regard for human welfare, 
but upon the principle that fifty-one per cent is right. As in the case 
of royal favorites, fame and fortune belong to those who can manipu- 
late the powers of politics. For proof of this statement one need only 
examine the history of the great fortunes of England. Most of them 
either date back to royal favor after the battles of Hastings and Bos- 
worth Field, or may be attributed to dominance of the parliamentary 
machinery. 

The processs by which justice is sought in the international 
community differ very little essentially from those which are opera- 
tive within a single state. Political units desire life, liberty, and prop- 
erty just as individuals do. But although within a well-organized 
state the threat to liberty and property is seldom so great as to endan- 
ger life, among states every advantage must be studied in terms of the 
question, “Would it count in war?” Thus every hillock, pass, ford, 
and field becomes identified with life and security. This identification 
stimulates patriotism, creates symbols of hate and loyalty, and leads 
to conflicts, principally because no group is willing to entrust its secur- 
ity to the discretion of others. Thus while we are willing to allow 
domestic questions of security to be settled by mathematical count, 
social prestige, etc., we gird on our swords in the name of interna- 
tional peace. The conclusion must be that insecurity leads men to 
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fight for security—a synonym of peace. Such a conclusion is born out 
if we examine the current European situation. 

One common explanation of the sense of insecurity from which the 
nations of the world suffer is the breakdown of the institutions of col- 
lective security which has become apparent during the last four or five 
years. The supporter of this view is tempted to give vent to his emo- 
tions by berating the terrible ruthlessness of Mussolini and the mud- 
dling ineptitude of Stanley Baldwin. It is no doubt true that the col- 
lapse of the structure of peace set up in 1919 can be attributed to “the 
retention of political power [in democratic France and England] by 
the generation which already possessed political power before and dur- 
ing the war.” But the Baldwins and their ilk have been with us for a 
long time. Democratic politicians have always trained themselves to 
juggle the contending forces of the political arena, and have owed their 
prestige and power primarily to their luck in guessing correctly. They 
have forgotten that the man who acts as if he knows where he is going 
has the advantage of those who try to guess the direction of events. 
Apparently, such observers have also forgotten that it is the duty of 
- those who enjoy power and prestige to direct the forces over which 
they preside. When they have neglected to lead, it is idle to bewail 
their failure and their loss of influence. The truth is that collective 
security has been murdered in the house of its friends. 

The causes of this disaster should be examined carefully. One 
group of causes is economic. The increasing interdependence of na- 
tions in the modern world has made Europe more and more dependent 
for the maintenance of its standards of living upon the uninterrupted 
flow of goods from and to the outside world. The recent depression 
made men realize this fact more vividly than ever before, and as a 
result they began a desperate struggle to set up closed economic units 
in which the essentials of life would always be readily available. At the 
time, all recognized that political control over these necessities consti- 
tutes a principal basis of security. But international affairs, because of 
the creation of a larger number of states and other circumstances pro- 
ceeding from the World War, were more full of uncertainty than ever 
before. Thus despite the fact of economic interdependence, the nations 
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of Europe have tried, as Anne O’Hare McCormick points out, to make 
“each political segment work alone or against the others.” 

The close interrelationship between political and economic factors 
renders difficult any clear-cut discrimination between them, and makes 
it almost impossible to determine which is the dominant factor in any 
but the simplest human situations. Any analysis of the present struggle 
for dominance depends in part upon the prejudices of the observer. 
An economic determinist will fight to the last ditch against accepting 
Aristotle’s definition of man as a political animal. But careful consid- 
eration of the existing circumstances makes it difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the principal causes of our present insecurity are po- 
litical. A reference to historical example and to recent events should 
suffice to make this statement clear. 

Unless man has reasonable security for life and property he refuses 
to toil or to spin. When the Pax Romana came to an end some fifteen 
hundred years ago, men were forced to accept cruder techniques and 
lower standards of life. They clung tenaciously to these within the 
shadows of their battlemented homes, the only place where they could 
feel even moderately secure. Not until strong hands, after a long 
struggle, had made the roads and seas comparatively safe could eco- 
nomic recovery from the stagnation of the Middle Ages set in. From 
that time to the present, such activities as trade, agriculture, and manu- 
facture have depended upon the wisdom and judgment of politicians 
for security and growth. 

In view of these facts it is difficult to avoid attributing our economic 
and political insecurity primarily to the failures of politicians. They 
entered into peace settlements at the end of the World War which 
seemingly lead only to more war. Their arrangements at that time 
unsettled ways of living and political adjustments in many parts of 
the world, and especially in the area which lies between Gibraltar and 
Hongkong. 

Before the World War six great powers governed this territory. 
Save for a region of uncertainty in the Balkans and another one in 
the Levant, there was little doubt concerning the fact of mastery. But 
the War destroyed political and economic stability throughout the 
area. It raised the question of whether the British Empire could hold 
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its supremacy along the arteries of its dominion. For a time it elimi- 
nated the German and Russian Empires as political powers. It de- 
stroyed the might of Austria-Hungary and of Turkey. In the place 
of these powers it set up, as a result of deliberations at Paris and else- 
where, a group of new and expanded powers. These powers were and 
are uncertain concerning the future, and each is seeking to make its 
mark in the world so that its permanence and glory may be assured. 
The present search for guidance has naturally ensued. 

This is the quest upon which Europe has now embarked. Doubt 
about the outcome forms the principal reason for the gropings and 
growlings of the present hour. Germany and Italy definitely reject the 
decisions made less than twenty years ago. The Russians are torn 
between a desire to be left alone in their grandiose experiment in social 
reconstruction, and a wish to see the difficulties of the capitalistic world 
multiplied. Great Britain, after a mighty effort to absorb the area 
lying between the Persian Gulf, Aden, and Constantinople, has 
withdrawn into a policy which smacks of cowardice and fear. The 
French have desperately tried to erect a structure of alliances based 
upon forces of interest and arguments of legality, but have been forced 
‘to realize the impotence of written agreements when the agreements 
cease to conform to changing circumstances. The influence of none of 
these powers is sure and certain within the area between Vienna, War- 
saw, and Prague on the one hand and Tunis, Alexandria, Aden, Hong- 
kong, and Singapore on the other. Within this vast area statesmen are 
anxiously wondering what the next turn of fortune’s wheel will be. 
Until they know, there can be no prospect of peace in Europe. The 
great danger is that both they and the leaders of the greater powers 
may seek to resolve uncertainty through war. 
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FOREFRONT 





By H. Crarence Nixon 





r “A. HE depression and the crop-curtailment program of the 
Government have combined to center national attention on the 
farm-tenant problem, which is most acute in the cotton coun- 

try but nevertheless prevalent in other sections, especially in the Mid- 

dle West. Yet the census figures have been telling the tale of increas- 

ing tenancy for decades; the trend has persisted through good times 
and bad. In the South alone the number of white tenants increased 

200,000 between 1920 and 1930, although Negro tenants showed a 

decrease of two thousand during the decade. In 1930, sixty per cent 

or more of the farmers of eight Southern states were tenant farmers. 

No net decrease of tenancy occurred in the first half of the nineteen- 

thirties. Though slight decreases were registered during the depres- 

sion in certain areas devoted to basic crops, there often were increases 
in areas of marginal and inaccessible lands, where squatters might be 
least disturbed in an unhealthy back-to-the-land movement. 

The South has more farm tenants than any other part of the coun- 
try, just as it has more farmers. It has poorer tenants, just as it has 
poorer farmers. It is the land of share tenants and of share croppers 
who in reality are risk-taking laborers working for a share of the crop. 
The share-cropper plantation has many characteristics in common with 
the Southern slave plantation of former days, including the exploita- 
tion of land and labor and the serious risks for the planter; the land- 
lord’s automatic crop lien takes the place of the older title to human 
chattels. 

It has proved almost impossible to devise a governmental crop pro- 
gram which is ethical and workable within the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship prevailing in the South. Rupert B. Vance and Charles S. 
Johnson have made this difficulty strikingly clear in their factual field 
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studies, while Henry I. Richards, in his Brookings Institution study 
Cotton and the AAA, makes the pertinent observation that the initial 
governmental cotton program had to favor the landlords, for other- 
wise it could not have been adopted and put into operation. No amount 
of planter rationalization can explain away these criticisms, although 
the planters themselves must be included in the picture of disparity 
in recent years between agriculture and industry. 

Agriculturists, students of rural life, and practical observers have 
long known that the Southern type of short-term tenure leads to un- 
balanced farming, low productivity, soil-robbery, decline of commu- 
nity life, and extreme backwardness in the important sphere of codp- 
erative enterprise. Reformers have been exposing the ills of farm 
tenancy and absentee landlordism in the South ever since the days of 
Henry Grady’s trenchant journalism. But new angles of the problem 
have recently come into view. One is that farm tenancy in the South 
is becoming increasingly a white man’s problem, with Negro tenants 
dwindling into a minority of about forty per cent of the total. Another 
is that the “agricultural ladder,” by which a farm laborer might pro- 
gressively become a cropper, a tenant, and a landowner, almost dis- 
appeared in the nineteen-twenties and has not been restored in the 
days of depression. “Once a share cropper, always a share cropper” 
became too uniformly the rule, whether for social or for economic 
reasons. Southern farm tenancy is fostered by a high birth rate and 
an inadequate outlet for an increasing labor supply. The whole prob- 
lem is complicated by comparatively great poverty and illiteracy, 
particularly in the Southeast, which encourage the mouthings of rural 
demagogues. The twin evils of poverty and illiteracy are not entirely 
foreign to the western end of the cotton country, but the farm tenants 
of that section have been more articulate and have attained a slightly 
higher economic level than those of the Southeast. 

The Southern tenant problem has faced the New Deal since the 
first plow-up campaign in 1933. The AAA, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, the Resettlement Administration, and other 
Federal agencies have had to reckon with it. Rural unions have 
sprung up to demand a square deal for tenants and share croppers. 
Muckraking journalists have pointed out the sore spots of the cotton 
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belt. Research studies have been made, conferences have been held, 
and committees have been appointed to study the subject. The South- 
ern Policy Committee and its conferences have insisted that land tenure 
and land policy constitute the greatest set of issues confronting the 
South today. 

The first major step toward doing something with the problem was 
taken by Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins in a program of “rural 
rehabilitation.” This program was first announced at a regional con- 
ference in Atlanta in March of 1934. It was an inspiration to attend 
this conference, which was blessed by Mr. Hopkins’s official pledge of 
millions, scores of millions, to bring about a new day for distressed 
rural families. The group of families to be aided would be drawn 
largely, though not entirely, from farm tenants and farm laborers. 
Another assault on tenancy was made at the same time through a num- 
ber of village homestead projects of the Relief Administration and of 
a division of the Department of the Interior, while the TVA was also 
experimenting with rural planning and reconstruction. But of course 
only a few hundred rural families could be established in planned vil- 
lage-colonies, although other hundreds were moved from sub- 
marginal lands to better individual locations. 

The most extensive work connected with this program was the sup- 
planting of pure relief, or the dole, with rural rehabilitation on a basis 
of tenancy rather than ownership. It was made possible for thou- 
sands upon thousands of families to rehabilitate themselves as farm 
tenants and get off or stay off the regular relief rolls. This program 
had several shortcomings. The funds were too limited for actual 
reconstruction in view of the excessive number of rural families need- 
ing aid. So much attention had to be given to so many families at 
the bottom, or below the bottom, of the agricultural ladder that little 
could be done toward elevating families who might be holding posi- 
tions a rung or two higher. There were also many difficulties in mak- 
ing arrangements for leasing suitable lands which had AAA quotas 
for basic cash crops. But the program justified its existence, under 
the circumstances, and was taken over by the new Resettlement Admin- 
istration, which also inherited various village and community projects. 
It is of some importance to the South that the successor to Dr. Rex 
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Tugwell as head of the Resettlement Administration is Dr. Will W. 
Alexander, a practical-minded Southerner who understands the prob- 
lem of tenancy. 

Appreciation of the magnitude and national importance of the prob- 
lem, and realization of the inadequacy of the existing agencies and 
funds, led to the formulation of the Bankhead-Jones farm tenant bill 
in 1935. This proposal was designed to transform worthy tenants, 
croppers, and farm laborers into land-owning farmers under govern- 
ment financial sponsorship with low rates of interest and long terms 
for payment. The bill passed the Senate, but a legislative jam pre- 
vented its coming to a vote in the House. Nevertheless, the proposal 
served to focus the attention of the press and of political leaders, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt and Secretary Wallace, on the problem 
of tenancy. Correction of the ills of farm tenancy became one of the 
trump cards of the New Deal. After the last campaign and election, 
the President appointed a commission on farm tenancy, embracing both 
experts and publicists. This commission has conducted five regional 
hearings, including one at Dallas and one at Montgomery, Alabama. 
The Bankhead-Jones bill in modified form has been reintroduced, and 
definite legislation in behalf of farm tenants is expected from the pres- 
ent Congress. 

It should be noted that the correction of the ills of farm tenancy 
does not mean immediate and complete abolition of tenancy and set- 
ting up every farmer with forty acres and a mule. For one thing, it 
would take too many billions of dollars and too much bureaucracy to 
carry out such a gigantic program. Forty acres and a mule will work 
in many cases, and will undoubtedly be applied on a gradual but pro- 
gressive scale. But all farming can no longer be done by individual- 
ists with only this equipment, and our farm tenancy should yield to 
a flexible system of improvement. It has taken the South and the 
nation more than a generation to get into the present land-tenure 
mess, and it may take a decade or two to get out of it. Denmark and 
Ireland got rid of the ills of farm tenancy through governmental ac- 
tion. But they did it in a generation, not in a day. Farm tenure can 
be shifted from the share-tenant-cropper system to a definite lease 
system in such a way as to secure many of the advantages of ownership, 
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including the opportunity for codperative activities and for production 
credit at low cost. It should be possible to abolish or reduce the share- 
cropper evil without making every farmer immediately a landowner. 

The South needs both more land-owning farmers and more farm 
tenants with a definite tenure or status. These two changes should 
make possible more effective soil conservation, larger production, and a 
higher rural standard of living. It must be borne in mind that the 
correction of the ills of Southern farm tenancy can be achieved only 
as one phase of a general improvement in Southern farming. If 
Southern farmers are permanently to improve their lot as farmers, 
they must produce more beef or other meat and eat it, more milk and 
drink it, more feed and feed it, more cotton or other money crop and 
sell it. Southern farmers must go in for more subsistence farming 
and more cash farming. They must correct the disparity between agri- 
culture and industry on a basis of plenty, not on a basis of administered 
scarcity. And before such a correction can be brought about, there must 
be a diffusion of ideas as well as of landownership. The problem is one 
of education as well as of economics. 














SAN ANTONIO 





By Joun CHAPMAN 





enough to be no longer easily perturbed by anything. Though 

now but third in population in Texas, San Antonio was a flour- 
ishing city when Bryan built the first log cabin on the Trinity and 
when, a few years earlier, Houston and Galveston were a-borning. 
Spiritually, it is a brother of Santa Fe, and only a little younger. 
Though it is so far outstripped in size by the cities of the East, San 
Antonio has a history going back almost as far as that of Philadelphia 
or Boston. 

But the town is not remarkable for its antiquity alone, which, after 
all, is not so great. What is most important is that San Antonio, having 
seen a variety of civilizations, is hardly to be compared with any 
of the cities mentioned. Along the banks of San Pedro Creek and 
the San Antonio River have flourished three major civilizations— 
Indian, Spanish, and American; and the Americans themselves have 
been responsible for at least three different and important styles of 
living—the life-pattern of the frontier, that of the ranch, and that of 
the blueprint. In addition, San Antonio has been influenced to some 
degree by German immigration, by the large numbers of tuberculous 
patients who have come there seeking health, by the soldiers who have 
been stationed at this important army post, and by the winter vacation- 
ists of recent years. 

Of the Indian civilization, which seems to have been almost entirely 
nomadic, there remain no more traces than a Boy Scout might carry 
home from a hike—an arrowhead or so, a flint knife, perhaps a bit of 
bone. Yet if we may believe the early writers, the place between two 
rivers was an excellent camp-site much frequented by wandering 
tribes of the Apache, Comanche, and Caddo stocks. That so few traces 
of the Indians remain is due to the Indian custom of securing food 
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and constructing shelter with the least possible alteration of the natural 
environment. 

In this semi-arid region the water supply was of prime importance 
to the Indian as well as to the white man. And it was, ultimately, the 
San Pedro Creek and the San Antonio River that finally determined 
the history of the region. Water was of such vital importance, de- 
cided so definitely what Red men and white could do, where they 
could live, and how long they could stay, that one can almost recon- 
struct the history of the town from nothing more than a series of 
graphs showing year by year the amount of water consumed and its 
distribution. 

Things were still in their primeval state when the written history 
of the San Antonio region begins. Texas itself was an unknown land, 
about the borders of which there had clustered on the south a few set- 
tlements of daring and ambitious Spaniards or Spanish-Mexicans, and 
on the east a few French outposts for trading and exploration. Beyond 
the Great Plains on the west lay the present New Mexican region 
already partly brought under the dominion of the Spanish Crown and 
the Catholic Cross. In all the vast region of Texas proper, however, 
there were only Indians. 

It is with the activities of the French and Spanish adventurers, reck- 
less men, eager to earn a title and a fortune, that subsequent history 
is concerned. Neither nationality knew anything about what lay in 
the interior, but each was eager to lay claim to it as soon as the other 
had shown that its subjugation might prove profitable. There was, how- 
ever, a striking difference between the two types of men. The French 
were out only to trade and barter; but with the Spanish explorers and 
soldiers at their outposts were Franciscan friars from the colleges of 
Zacatecas and Querétaro. Upon this difference depends the story of 
San Antonio. 

At intervals parties of one side or the other made efforts to enter 
the unknown land of hostile and perhaps cannibalistic Indians. Rumors 
of the desperate undertaking of La Salle, who landed in Texas in 1685, 
reached Mexico, and the Spanish officials were impelled to do some- 
thing about it. The years from 1685 to 1700 are full of attempts of va- 
rious small parties of Spaniards to penetrate the interior and find out 
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for themselves just what the French were about. On one of these en- 
tradas, led by Governor Alonso de Leén of Coahuila, the Franciscan 
Massanet carried with him three priests. Ledén led the expedition 
across the Rio Grande and struck out in a northeasterly direction to- 
ward the place where, a few years before, he had found La Salle’s 
abandoned fort, near present-day Crockett. Here and there he en- 
countered Indians, but met with little resistance. When he had pene- 
trated as far as the ruins of the fort and still had seen no French, the 
purpose of the military part of the expedition had been fulfilled. But 
if the soldiers were through, the priests had only begun. Father Mas- 
sanet decided that the spot was excellent for the establishment of a 
mission; Léon agreed, realizing the advantage of a settlement so near 
(as he thought) to the French outposts. With the aid of the soldiers, 
the padres in three days had erected the mission San Francisco de los 
Tejas. 

In three days one can not make much of a mission; this one was 
probably constructed of logs and mud. But Father Massanet apparently 
had notions of a permanent and stable foundation, and, declining 
Leén’s offer of a garrison of twenty when the chief of the Tejas ob- 
jected to the presence of so many unmarried soldiers, remained at San 
Francisco de los Tejas with but three soldiers. The rest marched away 
with Leén. In 1691 Fray Jesus Maria established another mission, 
Santisimo Nombre de Maria, a few miles away on the banks of the 
Neches. 

Within three years, what with the rebelliousness of the Indians, the 
outrageous conduct of the soldiery, and the misfortunes of floods and 
ruined crops, these two missions were left to decay. The expedition is 
nevertheless important because a certain soldier of the party, Don José 
de Urrutia, led a small detail to the site of present-day San An- 
.tonio. There he found an Indian village and rested his burning eyes 
on green foliage. Though he tarried but a short while and came away 
having accomplished nothing, the site had impressed him so forcibly 
that he called it to the especial attention of the Governor. 

After the failure of the first missions, the Indians for a short time 
relapsed into their aboriginal unregeneracy. But though their reduc- 
tion was slow and halting, it was only postponed. In 1714 an event 
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occurred which proved to be the beginning of serious attempts to 
establish permanent missionary settlements. In that year Louis 
Juchereau de St. Denis, a Frenchman, reached Mexico after a very 
hazardous trip from Mobile, Alabama, through Texas. With him he 
brought fabulous stories of the beauties of the San Antonio region, the 
docility of some of the Indians, and their eagerness to receive the 
benefits of religious instruction. Undoubtedly he fabricated much of 
his report, but the Spanish had already heard among their southern 
pueblenos legends of a nun who had visited and instructed the Indians 
as far back as the early part of the seventeenth century. Apparently 
this was the same Woman in Blue, the Venerable Maria de Jesis de 
Agreda, whose legend spread along the whole frontier as far as the 
Yumas, from whom Kino and Manje had it. 

St. Denis’ report intrigued the colonial governors; and it did more. 
It alarmed them by suggesting that the French were close at hand, 
and bold. Obviously it was necessary for the Spaniards to get busy. 
Accordingly, under the guidance of St. Denis, whose manifold ac- 
tivities of the next few years indicate that he held his allegiance to 
France very lightly, an expedition directed by Captain Domingo 
Ramon and accompanied by a group of priests left Mexico in 1716 
and struck boldly across the bad lands toward the beautiful spot on 
the San Antonio River. This was by far the largest and most powerful 
entrada the Spanish had attempted. The expedition penetrated beyond 
the San Antonio region to the vicinity of present Nacogdoches, and 
there founded some six different missions for as many different tribes 
of Indians. In each establishment, as C. M. Brooks, Jr., points out in his 
study of colonial architecture in Texas, the basic elements were the 
pueblo, the presidio, and the mission. That is, the core of the matter 
was suitable and protected housing for the reducidos, a fort for the 
soldiers, and a mission to the glory of God. 

It is not necessary to follow further the missions of the Nacogdoches 
area, since within a short fifteen years the pressure of the predatory 
tribes, combined with ecclesiastical-military differences and a series 
of agricultural misfortunes, was to drive them back to San Antonio. 
Here, in 1718, Alarcén had founded the mission San Antonio de 
Valero, of which the Alamo is a remnant. This new mission, perhaps 
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because the authorities were inclined to support what might be con- 
sidered their Texas base even if they could not reinforce the outposts, 
was flourishing. The presidio was strong and offered good protection, 
the water was excellent, the land was very rich, and the crops were to a 
considerable degree exempt from flood and other disaster. In 1718 
Alarcén also brought with him a reinforcement for the garrison of San 
Antonio de Valero and a number of families. These colonists, as well 
as the families of the military, added a fourth element to the mission 
establishment, the vi//a, and ensured the permanence of the settle- 
ment, since the chief interest of these settlers was to sink their roots 
into the earth and make a living. By the end of 1719, the site of mod- 
ern San Antonio was marked by the mission San Antonio de Valero 
and the Villa de Béxar, each with its own system of government and 
its own interests, and each jealous of the other. Add to these a quar- 
relsome presidio full of mercenary and not too moral soldiers, and 
you have a picture of a not very happy Spanish family. 

In 1720 two great names—names that should linger when all the 
Terans and Domingos and Diegos are forgotten—appear in the records 
of Spanish colonial enterprise in Texas. The first of these is that of 
Fray Antonio Margil de Jesis, who came out at the head of a band of 
missionaries from the Zacatecan College. Father Margil was one of 
those men born for the conquest of difficult places—a man of iron 
whose tremendous enthusiasm was tempered by a sound and practical 
knack for getting along, a man of great dreams as well. When he 
built a little mission of sticks and mud, he meant it to stay—and it 
did stay. 

The other name is that of the Governor of Coahuila, the Marqués 
de San Miguel de Aguayo, a nobleman with the rare gift of realizing 
. what elements were necessary for a permanent colony. I do not know 
whether he is the same Marqués about whom Frank Dobie tells a 
wonderful folk tale. If he is not, he should be. A soldier of proved 
ability, a capable administrator in time of peace, he is one of those 
huge figures in colonial history about whom no tale could be too tall. 
Anyhow, in 1720 the Marqués left his probably comfortable quarters 
and came out to Texas. Then things began to happen. 
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That same year Father Margil built a mission appropriately named 
San José y San Miguel de Aguayo. As the mission first appeared, it 
was no doubt a temporary adobe-and-stone affair similar to the others 
that had sprung up quickly near Nacogdoches. Later, it was to become 
what Mr. Brooks justly calls “the diadem of all the missions,” an “un- 
equalled splendor.” In 1731 the Marqués de Aguayo brought in 
soldiers, insisting that as many as possible should be married so that 
their conduct might be more satisfactory to their officers and more 
exemplary for the Indians. But also he mentioned shrewdly what per- 
haps was the chief reason, the probability that married soldiers would 
not only tend to become permanent settlers themselves, but would also 
have children who would remain in the new civil settlement, which 
was named San Fernando de Béxar. At Aguayo’s request likewise came 
a group of Canary Islanders, though these were only fifty-five of the 
two hundred he had requested. These people also composed family 
groups; but the Marqués, in hoping for harmonious development of 
the new villa, overlooked one important characteristic of human nature 
even on a frontier—snobbishness. The soldiers and their families rated 
themselves as hijos de algo and looked with scorn upon the Canary 
Islanders, whom they regarded as being sons of no one at all. The 
Islanders in turn looked down their noses at the military, and could 
not be content until they received permission to make their own sep- 
arate plaza, the Plaza de las Islas. 

Such is the picture of San Antonio in its early years, a proud and 
violent little place, full of argument, invective, and force, barely held 
together by the administrative ability and conciliatory skill—or if 
need was, the ruthlessness—of the great Marqués. On its outskirts, 
though not close enough to be easily accessible to the unmarried 
soldiers, lay the two missions, each containing at that time perhaps 
fifty or a hundred Indians. | 

In 1731, when the Marqués de Aguayo had founded San Fernando 
de Béxar, the diversity of life in San Antonio had been further in- 
creased by the removal of the East Texas missions to the vicinity. At 
the time this change was made, San Francisco de los Tejas (or Neches) 
became San Francisco de la Espada, San José de los Nazones became 
San Juan Capistrano, and Nuestra Sefiora de la Purisima Concepcién 
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became Nuestra Sefiora de la Purisima Concepcién de Acufia. This 
concentration of the missions in the region around San Antonio 
strengthened the Spanish position there but caused, in time, serious 
complications with regard to the water supply. Formerly the waters 
of the river and the creek had been ample, but the increase in popu- 
lation greatly increased the demand for water because of the necessity 
of irrigating the fields of the numerous new missions. The answer was 
a system of aceguias. These ditches, stemming off in geometrical de- 
signs, meant not only water for all the usual needs, but especially food, 
on which depended the welfare of everyone. The construction of 
acequias, the erection of buildings, the planting and cultivation of 
fields must have been arduous, back-breaking labor for the padres. 
For even though the priests had the assistance of the various Indians 
of the missions, one can well imagine that a padre had to stand over each 
little band of workmen, supervise every minute detail of construction 
or planting, and often himself seize a trowel or spade or plow in order 
to demonstrate his meaning—an exhausting and disheartening work, 
if there ever was one. 

Life in the missions was in fact frequently very discouraging. When 
the river was high and the ditches full, the granaries were loaded, the 
livestock fat, and the Indians good. But when a dry year came, the 
water in the ditches dropped, the granaries became depleted, and the 
Indians grew openly rebellious. Whatever the state of his religious 
convictions, the Indian naturally had an eye to his physical well-being, 
which at times was sufficiently jeopardous. Living in fear of the rough 
Spanish soldiery on the one hand, and on the other of the Comanche 
and Apache raiders who frequently called to pay their respects to the 
pueblenos, the reducidos’ only happiness lay in keeping a full belly 
and avoiding as much work as possible. It didn’t take them long to 
learn that the plea of illness was a perfect excuse from field labor, and 
they used it freely. As converts they did well, because they had no 
choice; they went to mass in the morning so the priests could see that 
no one was staying home from the fields, and came to vespers in the 
evening that the padres might count the plows and hoes. In San José, 
particularly, the Indians also learned to sing and to play musical in- 
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struments, so that, according to a visitor about 1760, “it was glorious 
to hear them.” They also mastered the art of cock-fighting. 

Very little significant change occurred in the life of the missions 
from the time of their concentration at San Antonio until a gradual 
decline began in the 1760’s. Apparently few records were kept of 
daily activities in the missions, other than the dry reports of the 
padres concerning the number of varas of land in cultivation, the 
vanegas of grain in storage, and the numbers of conversions, deaths, 
baptisms, and so on. No detailed chronicle of the villa of San Fer- 
nando exists; the only sources of information are the padres’ reports 
and the testimony of an occasional visitor. But we know the mid-eight- 
eenth century must have been a period of tremendous industry on the 
part of both Indians and priests. In those years the San Antonio group 
of missions were transformed from small structures of adobe and straw 
to the substantial stone buildings that still stand. And in those years, 
too, Pedro Huizar, expert stone-cutter from Spain, carved the sacristy 
window and the tremendous facade of San José. Of the fallen granaries 
and walls and Indian apartments, one can hardly form an estimate now, 
since so much dilapidation has occurred, but he can easily conjecture the 
enormous amount of work involved. 

At the height of the development of the missions, there were plenty 
of livestock and farming implements, the chapels were well and some- 
times even grandiosely furnished, and it is said that there were about 
a thousand Indians all told in the five missions. This was the heyday 
of the ecclesiastico-military establishment, which nevertheless proved 
so short-lived that in the years from 1770 to 1793 the whole accom- 
plishment of many years and thousands of hands fell to the ground. 
The Indians left the pueblos, the priests were dispersed, and the sol- 
diery were reduced to little more than a militia of the villa of San 
Fernando. At any rate, when the missions were secularized in 1795 
and the lands apportioned among the remaining puedlenos, but a hand- 
ful of Indians were left to share in the distribution. It seems strange, 
indeed almost inconceivable, that the only civilization in the San 
Antonio region vigorous enough to produce a significant architecture 
should have passed so completely and so silently: hardly a murmur 
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arose when the first detachment of fighters set up their headquarters 
in a mission chapel. 

In the town of San Fernando, growth was slow, but more enduring. 
Early in its history the settlers erected their own chapel, which has 
become the present cathedral. But of life in the villa we know as little 
as we know of life in the missions. It must have been chiefly a matter 
of farming, ranching, and bartering. An occasional law tells a story. 
In 1761, the municipal authorities passed ordinances forbidding the 
use of aguardiente and other potent liquors, intoxication in general, 
loitering, carrying arms, and (surprisingly enough) indulging in the 
fandango. A few years later, as the population increased from five 
hundred to a thousand, a monthly mail service from Mexico was 
established, and near the close of the century there came a school. 
Then the Mexican-Spanish town of San Fernando likewise began its 
decline. 

The first harbinger of woe was Philip Nolan, who came ostensibly 
to trade horses, but in reality (it was said) to consider the conquest of 
the country as a part of Aaron Burr’s Empire of the West. More and 
more Americans came, traders, frontiersmen, criminals, fugitives, all 
‘the worst and the best of the frontier. By 1813 the Americans were 
present in such numbers that with the aid of disgruntled Mexicans 
they were able to overthrow the governor and seat in his stead Don 
José Alvarez Toledo. In a short time Mexico City learned the news 
and the next step was the arrival of Arredondo, who quite gobbled up 
Toledo. But the fracas had startled the quiet, hard-working bour- 
geoisie of the town; perhaps they realized what lay ahead. By 1816 
San Fernando was almost deserted. 

For the next twenty years the town was in a continuous uproar. In 
1821 Mexico broke away from Spain, and the colonists owed allegiance 
to a new government. But the San Antonio region was disturbed by 
almost weekly ructions that were relatively independent of events in 
Mexico City, six months away by burro train. More serious still was 
the gradual infiltration of Americans into the old Spanish-Mexican 
town. In 1828 it became necessary to organize a school for American 
children. In the early ’thirties the lines were beginning to form and 
the great actors to appear. Resin and James Bowie—one the inventor 
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of the Bowie knife, the other a suitor of the daughter of Governor 
Veramendi—came looking for a lost gold mine in the San Saba re- 
gion. In 1834 Sam Houston came through the town on his way to 
negotiate a treaty with the Indians, the treaty that was to secure the 
frontier while Americans and Mexicans in San Antonio prepared to 
cut each others’ throats. 

If the military history of Galveston has something of opera bouffe, 
that of San Antonio belongs to the style of Die Gétterdimmerung— 
not in magnitude, it is true, for the combined armies of Texas and 
Mexico could hardly make a modern field division. But in glorious 
and astounding victory as in still more glorious defeat and death, the 
story of San Antonio stands well-nigh incomparable. It begins when 
Austin, returning from Mexico, announces that he can no longer see 
the possibility of a peaceful solution for the differences of the American 
colonists and the Mexican possessors. The colonists have been waiting 
for him to say the word—some very reluctantly waiting. At his word, 
they assemble, form a militia, and by the summer of 1835 begin an 
investiture of a large force of Mexican troops under Cos, who covers 
up in San Antonio. 

For days things remain at a standstill, with Austin cautiously watch- 
ing Cos’s movements, but also unfortunately seeing his own militia 
grow tired of inaction and drift away. In the early autumn, Austin 
throws a wing of his force to the north and west toward the Old Mill 
which lies upstream from the town. Still there is the same inaction, the 
same stifling of Cos’s troops under a blockade which effectually prevents 
supplies arriving from either Mexico or the Indians in the wilderness 
to the northwest. But the American troops don’t understand, grow 
restive and melt away still further, until finally Don Esteban, who 
never had approved of his own appointment as commander of the 
colonial troops, takes advantage of his appointment as Commissioner 
to the United States to resign his commission in the army. He leaves, 
and the tough old Indian fighter Burleson becomes general of the 
militia in his stead. 

Still it is the same story, for Burleson’s ideas coincide with Austin’s. 
But things are coming rapidly to a head in action. Escaping from 
Mexico and walking overland, barefoot, half-starved, almost dead of 
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thirst, Old Ben Milam finally reaches Texas and starts for San An- 
tonio—starts anywhere, for that matter, where there is a chance of 
action. From other directions—from New Orleans the Greys, from 
Mobile other Greys, from Tennessee a company—reckless and blood- 
thirsty young men are marching to join the Texas militia. Early in 
November they begin to arrive, clamorous for action after a single 
night of rest. Milam hasn’t come yet, but he is on the way. Burleson 
parleys with the officers of the volunteers, gives his opinion that the 
wisest thing is withdrawal and winter encampment, but doesn’t in- 
terfere when the youngsters from the States stage a raid on what they 
think is the quartermaster guard coming in loaded with silver from 
Mexico. The Greys charge, easily disperse the Mexican troop, and 
carry away the saddle-bags to open at headquarters. It is only fresh- 
cut grass the garrison at San Antonio were trying to bring in for their 
starving animals. The Greys, somewhat put out, go back to their 
blankets in silence—for a day or two. Burleson determines to take his 
militia and go back into Gonzales for winter camp. The Greys refuse, 
stating that they will spend the winter in Concepcién. 

At this moment the powerful and daring Milam arrives. “Who will 
go with Old Ben Milam?” he shouts; something over three hundred 
young men ready to die turn back with him towards the Old Mill. 
Early in the morning they make a dash for the nearest houses. By 
daylight they are entrenched in thick-walled stone yards and patios 
and rooms. From the roof of the church the Mexicans rake the roofs 
of their houses with artillery fire. The Texans haul up their twelve- 
pounder and turn it loose. Three shots, and half the roof falls in; then 
they quit, for it would be a pity to spoil so good a building. Another 
day dawns and passes, and still the Mexicans are firing in volleys from 
the Plaza, the volunteers rushing the houses occupied by the enemy, 
firing through their own port-holes, with crowbars throwing down 
walls, and fighting in the smoke and darkness from room to room. 
Another day closes and a new one begins. Still the cannons are hot 
and the men stained with powder. But they are also closer to the 
Plaza. Ben Milam in a courtyard is directing his troops; a Mexican 
sniper sees him and fires. The bullet goes through his brain, and that 
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night a few of the officers bury him with maimed rites, lest the 
other volunteers learn of his death. 

The fourth day begins the same way: more rooms charged, broken 
into, strewn with the dead. The volunteers are now outflanking the 
Mexicans, beginning to make it hot from the sides, at the close of the 
day entering the Priest House on the Military Plaza, wiping out Zam- 
brano Row, and recklessly achieving their objective, a foothold on 
the Plaza. The next day the volunteers wake to find a white flag 
floating from the staff on the Plaza. San Antonio has fallen. Three 
hundred men have taken it from sixteen hundred. 

A few days later Cos begins the march back to Mexico with his 
troops. The Greys, jubilant, look for more fighting, and Grant, the 
persuasive, fiery Scottish surgeon, offers to lead them to it. By the 
middle of December most of the volunteers are on their way—not to 
storm Matamoros, as they think when they leave. They are marching 
to Goliad and to the very tip of Texas where, company by company, 
they are all to die futilely. San Antonio, rid of its troublesome visitors, 
has a few days of rest, with only a few sick and injured left in the 
mission San Antonio de Valero. 

In the middle of January Travis arrives with a few men. From the 
south comes news that the Mexicans are massing troops along the bor- 
der, and that Santa Anna is coming in person to liquidate the insolent 
Anglo-Saxons. Travis takes charge of the small garrison at the mission 
San Antonio de Valero and disregards orders that come from Houston 
warning him to leave the place. If a handful have been able to capture 
the town, another handful can defend it—and no one believes Santa 
Anna is coming, anyway. On February 23, long columns of infantry 
and cavalry approach over the dusty plain. Above the heads of the 
Mexican soldiers flies a blood-red banner: the next day they besiege 
the old mission. Travis has his cannon in bastions at the angles of the 
plaza walls; his waiting men line the inside. Over in the former con- 
vent lie Bowie and others too ill to fight in the lines. There is water in 
the acequia and in the sheds a few beeves the soldiers have been able 
to drive in hurriedly the day before. 

The fighting begins. Day after day the Mexican cannon pound at 
the walls. Roofs fall in, and here and there a fire breaks out where a 
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ball has hit something of wooden construction. Travis knows he could 
very probably fight his way out and escape, and his men know it also, 
but when the officer draws a line in the courtyard with his sword, every 
man crosses it. They will stay. The investiture draws closer, and 
Travis, realizing at last how desperate is his situation, begins sending 
appeals for aid. Reinforcements arrive: thirty men—that is, thirty 
mouths and soon thirty corpses. The Mexicans continue in their bom- 
bardment. Here and there breaches appear in the walls; at this cor- 
ner a cannon is disabled; at another the firing is too hot to be endured. 
The next day the breaches in the walls widen and Mexicans rush, fall, 
rush again, struggle upward and inward over the bodies of their dead. 
Again they are repulsed; again they rush back. The Americans fight as 
if each man were possessed by ten fiends, but even ten fiends grow 
weary at last. Slowly the Americans give ground, fighting and fall- 
ing, and the Mexicans rush in. For a few minutes there are desper- 
ate struggles, hand-to-hand, with pistol and knife. Then the courtyard 
is free and the Mexicans push on to wipe out the sick and wounded in 
the mission convent. There in his room Bowie dies, after emptying his 
pistol. In the yard another man has leapt, tigerlike, with flashing 
blade, at Santa Anna himself. He falls pierced with many bayonets. 
That is the end of Crockett. 

Now all is still about the Alamo. Its broken walls look down on 
the barren prairie. San Antonio goes quietly about its business. 

Of events in the town for the remainder of the Revolution, there is 
not much to say. During the Mexican invasion San Antonio served as a 
sort of base from which the forces of Santa Anna scattered in all direc- 
tions. Then the new nation sprang into being and San Antonio, as the 
most considerable city of the Texas Republic, became a base of opera- 
tions for all the various kinds and classes who rushed in now that things 
were quiet again. In 1836 the town was already the seat of a district 
land office, which in those days meant plenty of excitement. 

As the most important city of the nation, it is not surprising that San 
Antonio in 1840 had the opportunity of entertaining the second presi- 
dent, Mirabeau B. Lamar. Mrs. Maverick in her memoirs recalls the 
great occasion. The president wore very short and very wide trousers 
which revealed his socks above his shoes, and danced very badly, 
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though no doubt his good intentions promoted amity among the Span- 
ish-Mexicans of the city, whom it was important not to neglect. It was 
the greatest affair of middle-aged San Antonio, and tailcoats were im- 
perative. Three young men who wanted to dance and had but a single 
coat among them wore it by turns, while the others waited outside in 
their shirts. 

In the same year occurred the Council House Fight. The facts relat- 
ed by different witnesses vary considerably, but the stories all seem to 
indicate that the attack on the Comanches who had gathered at the 
court-house to negotiate a treaty was entirely unprovoked. Whatever 
the justice or justification, when the massacre had ceased Indian bodies 
lay scattered about the streets. 

A Dr. Weidemann had long been desiring to do some dissection. 
Picking out two of the best heads and two of the best bodies, during the 
night he boiled them down to secure bones for articulated skeletons. 
Two or three days later someone noticed a peculiar taste of the water 
from the acequia. Puzzled for a moment, he suddenly recalled Dr. 
Weidemann’s anatomical interests and told his neighbors about them. 
In half an hour an angry mob had gathered in front of the Doctor’s 
front door and was offering to lynch him. The Doctor came out in front 
of his house, held up his hand for silence, readily admitted that he had 
emptied his cauldrons into the city water supply, and after telling a 
joke or two persuaded the mob to disperse. He contended that the 
water had gone down the ditches before it could do any harm, and got 
off with a fine. 

Though the Republic was now an independent nation, San Antonio 
was not entirely safe from Mexican raids. At intervals raiders came up 
from Mexico, captured a few men, took a little money, and rode out 
again. One of the most famous of the raids occurred when Woll in 
September, 1842, rode into the town and carried away the whole bar 
of lawyers and the legal records. It is difficult to imagine what he 
wanted with the lawyers, but the loss of records led to such curious 
claims as that of Alderman James Goodman, who fenced off a portion 
of the Military Plaza and dared anybody to cut his wires. 

Those were boom days, after all, and nearly anything went. Pro- 
moters filled the streets from 1842 onward. If it wasn’t a local land 
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shark, then it was the Prince von Solms who came over to practice real- 
estate dealing in the grand manner. Or it was Henri Castro, French- 
speaking Jew of Spanish birth, who was trading and bartering in an ef- 
fort to establish a colony at Castroville. Houston came and went 
through San Antonio, Lamar passed through frequently, and a horde 
of other minor celebrities visited the city. It was the doorstep of the 
capital, and those who had business in Austin almost invariably passed 
through Béxar. 

It is a little difficult to secure a complete picture of the exciting little 
town as it was when Texas was admitted to the United States. If 
one looks only at a picture of Soledad Street, he would take it for 
any small Mexican village in Texas or New Mexico, now or a hundred 
years ago. But if he inspects a picture of Main Street, he might mis- 
take it for a street in Kansas or any other place on the Middle Border. 
Likewise the various writers who have described the town give accounts 
colored by their prejudices. When August Fretellitre looked at it 
through his Alsatian eyes, he noticed the Mexican part only: 


The city of San Antonio had at that time about 1000 inhabitants, 
nine-tenths of whom were Mexicans, and the Spanish language was 
. generally spoken. . . . The whole town lay between the San Antonio 
River and the San Pedro Creek. The longest street, Flores, was 
scarcely more than three hundred varas, and the others were much 
shorter. . . . On [Commerce street, then called El Potrero} were 
about twenty Mexican houses, that is to say buildings of rock and 
adobe with flat roofs of mortar and gravel. They were one-storied and 
had usually one door, and two windows with iron grills... . These were 
the best houses. The others were jacales made of mesquite sticks more 
or less chinked with clay, with roofs of tule... 


And the homesick Abbé Domenech, from his room in one of the mis- 
sion buildings, looked out at night on countless little fires burning in 
the yards, men in brilliant attire lounging at the doors, and innumer- 
able dogs; he heard the tinkle of guitars and the soft cadences of Mexi- 
can songs. But during the day he saw only the bright hot ground and 
Mexican women laundering their clothes and—to his great dismay— 
sometimes themselves in the aceguic which ran nearby. 

A more objective writer reporting his visit remembered the town as 
a whole: 


ee ie 
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The singular composite character of the town is palpable at the 
entrance. For five minutes the houses were evidently German, of fresh 
square-cut blocks of creamy-white limestone, mostly of a single story 
and humble proportions, but neat and thoroughly roofed and finished. 
Some were furnished with the luxuries of little bow-windows, balconies, 
or galleries. 

From these we enter the square of the Alamo. This is all Mexican. 
Windowless cabins of stakes, plastered with mud, roofed with river 
grass, or “tule”. ... 

From the bridge we enter Commerce Street, the narrow principal 
thoroughfare, and here are American houses, and the triple nation- 
alities break out into the most amusing display, until we reach the main 
plaza. 

The sauntering Mexicans prevail on the pavements, but the bearded 
Germans and the sallow Yankees furnish their proportion. The signs 
are German by all odds, and perhaps the houses, trim-built, with pink 
window-blinds. The American dwellings stand back, with galleries 
and jalousies, and a garden picket-fence against the walk, or rise next- 
door, in three-story brick, to respectable city fronts. 


With this introduction to the town, he goes on to write that while the 
Mexicans and Germans had their dances, the Americans resorted with- 
out exception to horse-racing. Life on the streets was bustling: 


The street-life of San Antonio is more varied than might be sup- 
posed. Hardly a day passes without some noise. If there is no per- 
sonal affray to arouse talk, there is some government train to be seen, 
with its hundreds of mules, on its way from the coast to a fort above; 
or a Mexican ox-train from the coast, with an interesting supply of 
ice, or flour, or matches, or of whatever the shops find themselves 
short. A Government express clatters off, or news arrives from some 
exposed outpost, or from New Mexico. An Indian in his finery ap- 
pears on a shaggy horse, in search of blankets, powder, and ball. Or 
at the least, a stage-coach with “States”, or the Austin, mail rolls into 
the plaza and discharges its load of passengers and newspapers. . . 
There is the permanent company of Mexican mountebanks, who give 
performances of agility and buffoonery two or three times a week, 
parading, before night, in their spangled tights, with drum and trom- 
bone through the principal street. 


San Antonio was a pleasantly wicked little boom-town in the forties. 
On the one hand it served as a base for the numerous scattered forts 
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being thrown up in a long crescent against the Comanches and Apaches. 
On the other it was a trading post, not only for Indians and white set- 
tlers of the region, but also for those who came down the New Mex- 
ico caravan route, the road from E] Paso, and the old road to Mexico. 
There was, as the writer pointed out, enough to see and to be curious 
about; and it is not difficult to imagine that the entire town turned out 
for the arrival of a coach or a big caravan. 

To this pleasant little frontier place came spirits of health; in 1846 
the Methodists and Presbyterians secured ministers and built churches. 
As evidences of urbanization there appeared on Military Plaza a court- 
house and jail, while on Main Plaza one or two hotels and some two- 
storey buildings sprang up. 

Before such a concerted trend toward Americanization, the frailer 
and more haphazard Mexican culture faltered and gradually suc- 
cumbed. The performance given at Christmas, 1850, of the Mexican 
mummers’ ancient miracles, “Los Pastores de Belén” and “Los Posa- 
dos,” was apparently the last; certainly it was the last regular public 
presentation of these simple folk dramas of the birth of Christ. Sophis- 
tication was setting in, and one could hardly expect either Mexicans or 
Americans to indulge in folk play when they might see an Adah Isaacs 
Menken in “The Follies of a Night.” The change in amusement 
marks perhaps better than anything else the complete change in life 
which San Antonio was about to undergo. It was the end of the semi- 
rural, carefree, and happy Latin culture and the onset of the busier 
and less comfortable culture of an American city. 

Big business was to arrive very soon in the form of the Menger 
Brewery, while the Army, increasing its post as it extended forts from 
northeast to southwest Texas, brought the population by 1856 to 
10,000. But San Antonio street life remained as interesting as ever, 
in spite of change. Through the dusty streets shuffled the famous 
camel corps of the Army, dispatch riders galloped in and out again, the 
long ox-trains from the coast and from E] Paso came and went, and the 
stage-coaches clattered up, with a great barking of dogs. On other 
occasions, trains of dejected, hungry, and sick Indians passed under 
heavy escort on their way to some distant and unhappy reservation— 
a different group of people from those who used to raid the town and 
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drive off all the horses and cattle they could find. As late as 1869 
some cowboy of unimproved mettle added a characteristic touch of 
variety by chasing a young bull buffalo through the principal streets. 
And to the other stigmata of Yankee civilization were added the activ- 
ities of vigilance committees, who, secure in their numbers, rode about 
the country righting wrongs—their own, especially—and hanging 
placards, by the necks, to warn malefactors that justice was not to be 
stayed. 

After a slight check during the Civil War, when the people of San 
Antonio for the most part favored the Federal cause and suffered the 
indignity of a Rebel raid or two, they returned to their pursuit of the 
fuller life, as fruits of which came an ice plant, gas lights, a bank, and 
a Jockey Club. In 1873 they added an English Cricket Club and 
enjoyed the first appearance of Lawrence Barrett, while the Twurn- 
verein offered at the opening of the New Opera House The Cross of 
Gold, or The Maiden’s Vow. 

But in the very years when San Antonio—which one would have 
thought too old and wise and weary to be tricked by baubles—was try- 
ing to become “citified” according to the American formula, a culture 
as rich as any the nation has ever seen was in the process of growth and 
development in the lands that lay south and west. It was an entirely 
indigenous, entirely masculine culture, and it had above everything 
else the virtue of being original. It was the culture of the men 
who lived in saddles and dealt only in cattle. This phase of San 
Antonio life is extensive enough to merit an entire essay of its own— 
perhaps a whole book. The city became the capital of a group of 
grand duchies which extended south and west as far as the Rio Grande, 
and the dominance of Béxar extended in some degree to all the cat- 
tle country, whether north or south. It is true that for distant West 
Texas Fort Worth became a kind of capital, but it lacked the grandiose 
air of the older town. 

Because this new life was so individual and of so brief a term, it is 
easy to overlook some phases of it, to place improper emphasis on cer- 
tain of its features, to idealize it. That it was an entirely distinct and 
individual culture there can be no doubt: it had all the traits of some- 
thing new under the sun. It produced its own idiom, composed of 
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technical terms of the industry, a few entirely new coinages, and a con- 
siderable group of words taken over from the Mexicans. The cattle 
civilization had its own literature—not a very extensive or superior 
one, it is true—its own music and songs, its own applied and fine arts. 
The men who lived within this civilization developed a set of mores 
and manners entirely their own, and a style of clothing which led 
Oscar Wilde to say of the cowboys that they were the only well-dressed 
men in America. 

San Antonio, as the capital of the range cattle industry, felt the 
impact of all this. Boys in the streets reinterpreted in games the work 
of the adults. People in their homes sang the ballads and told the 
tales of the camps. The fine arts of saddle-making and leather-work- 
ing—which includes the difficult and tedious process of hand-stamping 
and hand-tooling leather—flourished in the town, which became fa- 
mous for its fine saddles and boots, as well as for the minor accessories 
of the cowpuncher. The idiom of the cattleman was a part of the daily 
language of the San Antonians, and they borrowed not only language, 
but costume, manners, and customs from their rural neighbors. 

The picture has an obverse, unfortunately, which enthusiasm some- 
times causes one to overlook. If at its best the cattle tradition was one 
of bold individualism, of open-handed generosity, of marked deference 
toward women, of bravery and daring such as can hardly be matched 
in peace-time, and of long hours of hard work under the most adverse 
circumstances, when practised by its less adept exponents these things 
became in turn gross and thoughtless selfishness, the reckless “blowing 
in” of a year’s savings on a big spree, an utterly boorish self-conscious- 
ness, and a vulgar exhibitionism. Of these traits San Antonio had its 
share also. Cowboys regularly rode in on Saturday nights in search 
of relief from monotony, and the good burghers did not fail to provide 

-it. At Jack Harris’s corner there was plenty of shooting, more or 
less in fun. The place not only was a hang-out for ordinary cow-hands 
in search of amusement, but also for such notorious desperadoes as King 
Fisher, who was killed there. The Bella Union offered downstairs 
drinks and a gambling hall, upstairs vaudeville and dancing. Simi- 
lar recreation spois in the same neighborhood were The Washington 

and The Gray Mule. Unfortunately the program notes of their shows 
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are lacking, but at all events, the regular entertainment stopped at 
twelve, and the actresses then consented to drink and dance with the 
boys ad usum vestalium. 

Slightly later, in the first pink blush of the ’nineties, O. Henry 
brought out first in Austin and then in San Antonio The Rolling Stone, 
which attained a fair circulation but failed to gather the requisite moss. 
San Antonio appears frequently as the background for O. Henry’s 
stories. “Seats of the Haughty” presents two cowboys gone loco with 
too much oil money, and a broken-down road-show manager in a 
green-and-blue plaid suit who undertakes to show them how to spend 
it a little more wisely. ‘“Hygeia at the Solito” contains a tribute to the 
ranchmen of the time—there were among them., says the author, men 
“thigh and simple and cool and unframed,” men who owned good brick 
ranch houses with galleries all around. Porter shows some insight, 
however, into the bombast of his time. In “An Afternoon Miracle,” 
he writes: 


Consider that at that time San Antone was the hub of the wheel of 
Fortune, and the names of its spokes were Cattle, Wool, Faro, Run- 
ning Horses, and Ozone. In those times cattlemen played at crack-loo 
on the sidewalks with double eagles. . . . Two greatest shows on earth 
were already there, and dozens of smallest were on their way. 


Undoubtedly in those days San Antonio was a lusty, brawling, 
lively town. Yet it retained not a little of its original quiet beauty. 
Sidney Lanier, coming in 1872 for relief from his tuberculosis, wrote 
enthusiastically, “If peculiarities were quills, San Antonio de Béxar 
would be a rare porcupine.” And C. E. Fischer, writing many years 
later in the Express, remembers the aceguias of the little town of the 
seventies as its most pleasant feature. The ditches, he said, ran all 
over the place, down Main Avenue, along North Flores, and across 
the Alamo Plaza. Where the ditches were, trees grew and arched over 
the streets, and the air was cool. : 

If the region could have undergone some sort of cataclysm, if the 
earth had become less productive and the railroads gone in another 
direction, San Antonio might today remain that pleasant, quiet little 
town—a Texas Santa Fe. But the town had a destiny—or rather the 
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region did—and it could not pause once the wheels began to revolve. 
In 1876 came an Army telegraph line and the following year the 
Southern Pacific, which brought with it a new oracle for the citizens, 
President Colonel Pierce. Curiously enough, this gentleman, having 
been asked by the San Antonio boosters—there were such even sixty 
years ago—how they might attract people to their town, replied that 
its chief attraction lay in its atmosphere: let them keep the best of the 
customs, manners, and buildings of the old order, he said, and main- 
tain the original town as nearly intact as possible. The boosters 
twitched their ears: they wanted money, not atmosphere. As for that, 
the Colonel probably didn’t know that some enterprising person at 
that moment was using the Alamo for a wholesale grocery and ware- 
house. 

The moment passed swiftly. While the cowboys clung to their tra- 
ditional amusements, the rest of the town changed rapidly to a sort of 
pre-modern state. Lecturers were the big attractions in the seventies 
and ’eighties, and San Antonio began to accumulate its share. Eli Per- 
kins and Josh Billings gave “readings” and were very popular, per- 
haps because they knew only what they read in the papers. Very soon, 
too, the exotic Oscar Wilde came to the town to give a lecture on 
aestheticism. He made his appearance in 1882, wearing his hair long 
and his trousers fastened at the knee, boasting pumps, long silk stock- 
ings, a velvet coat, and a low wide collar. In everything he did 
there was a pronounced flavor of Oxford gone stale, mingled with an 
ingrown sensitiveness, which must have made him about as diverting to 
the people of San Antonio as he had been to those of Denver, from 
which he had just departed. 

The more enlightening entertainment was followed by an exhibition 
of and by John L. Sullivan. To the town also came Edwin Booth and 
Joseph Jefferson and Henry Ward Beecher and Carl Schurz, all of 
whom provided the kind of amusement that best became them. 

But what a people does for itself has more meaning than the sort of 
thing it pays money to see and hear. San Antonio toward the end of 
the nineteenth century was subject to the same enthusiasms and aver- 
sions that marked other towns just reclaimed from the frontier. Some- 
one organized a Cremation Society, officers and all; another person 
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formed the first polo team; there was even a “very noisy prohibition 
meeting on Government lot.” The bartenders formed a union and 
gave balls. Very soon the firemen were also giving balls. Schulz’s 
beer garden—where O. Henry has a courtesan commit suicide because 
a consumptive boy forgot to—was a very popular resort for “the 
family trade”; with his beer and pretzels, one could enjoy a serenade 
from a German orchestra under Carl Beck. About the same time Cap- 
tain Ernest Dosch at the famed Buckhorn saloon found advantages in 
combining museum and cantina. In 1886 the town acquired a Grand 
Opera House, which perhaps was originally intended for opera, since 
it opened with Emma Abbott in the title role of Lucrezia Borgia. The 
program proved a complete flop, partly because nobody understood 
Italian or Italian music, and partly because the people who read the 
librettos were shocked at the sort of thing they had gone to see. The 
management apologized soon with undiluted purity: Jim, the Penman, 
Lena, the Madcap, Wages of Sin, The Hidden Hand, Fantasma, and 
Evangeline. 

The physical as well as the cultural features of the town were under- 
going a marked change. One citizen protested vigorously and very 
rightly: 


We even witness the work of widening and straightening some of 
the old, narrow, crooked streets. Why? Because some pretentious 
avenue with modern structures has bulged itself upon the old con- 
tracted highway, like an intrusion of a flashily dressed, vulgar stranger 
upon the society of a genteel, old-fashioned citizen. 


But unfortunately, even such intelligent protests could do nothing to 
halt the destructive processes involved in the ceaseless change of civil- 
ization. Very soon the aceguias disappeared, just how or when no one 
seems to know. Perhaps, as water was diverted away from them, they 
just filled up with rubbish. But their disappearance is significant, for 
it marks the complete passing of the older culture of the Mexicans. 
When the change from the pattern of the water ditch to that of the 
lead pipe arrived, the old town was doomed: quite unnecessarily, since 
the lead pipes could have been run in any direction and since the curv- 
ing, irregular San Antonio River complicated the problem of building 
downtown. 
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In the downtown area the conflict began to assume the shape of a 
struggle between the ranching civilization and that of the engineer and 
the broker. New buildings appeared everywhere, with little regard 
for the older, now almost forgotten Spanish structures. Public build- 
ings, notably a court-house, appeared, and William Corner described 
the new Federal building enthusiastically: “Its details are worthy of 
careful study. The style may be called Richardsonian Romanesque, 
with a touch reminding one of Lombardy and the South of France.” 
The New City Hall was equally foreign and heterogeneous. At the 
same time San José was being permitted to fall into complete dilapida- 
tion and the old Governor’s Palace (so-called, though it had been only 
the private residence of one of the governors) supported a large bill- 
board. The Alamo, however, was at last receiving some considera- 
tion; having been rescued from the wholesale grocery business, it be- 
came the terminal locus of the annual Battle of the Flowers. 

And now there is the modern city, which contains within its sprawling 
borders traces of all that has gone before. In very many respects it is 
practically indistinguishable from other Texas towns of similar size. 
But the missions are still there, and lately are being a little more prop- 
erly taken care of, while the Governor’s Palace, now free of the bill- 
board, is well maintained. Scattered about in out-of-the-way places 
are houses left from the older period, some of them of Spanish con- 
struction with plain, simple walls and few windows, others undoubt- 
edly of the same parentage as the stone houses of Fredericksburg and 
Castroville. Occasionally one finds a cottage that seems to stem in a 
direct line from some of the French colonial styles of New Orleans. 
For the most part, of course, there are hordes of nondescript wooden 
dwellings that make no claim to any architectural consideration, while 
in the restricted districts there are fine new houses equally nonde- 
script, equally lacking in relation to the magnificent architectural tradi- 
tion of the Spaniards. In the slum districts are the usual strange pro- 
ductions of fifty years ago, when gentlemen wore side whiskers and put 
similar ornaments all over their houses, but these are not any more 
characteristic of San Antonio than of any other old American town. 

Downtown, the same confusion of tongues and judgments prevails. 
The older buildings, erected in pre-elevator days and not more than 
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two or three stories high, some of them rather pleasant with their semi- 
mansard roofs and half-projecting second storeys, have gradually set- 
tled into various stages of decrepitude and lost their antagonism to 
the environment. But not even decades of grimy hands and tobacco 
stains have been able to redeem some of the old public buildings from 
their tuberous anarchy. Like portraits of grandfathers, these old city 
halls and court-houses look out biliously through their red brick full 
beards and steel spectacles. These structures bear such a strange re- 
lation to themselves and to each other that after a few hours of it, one 
almost fails to note the “gothic” skyscraper which keeps the Alamo 
company. 

Over the whole big, busy city, there remains still something of the 
spirit that must have characterized the old town when authorities long 
ago sought to restrain loitering, drinking aguardiente, carrying fire- 
arms, and dancing the fandango. Perhaps it is because a very consid- 
erable portion of the population has plenty of leisure: the Mexicans, 
because jobs are scarce; the tuberculous, because they have leisure 
forced upon them; the soldiers and officers, because theirs is the steady, 
even monotony of army life; the cattle men, because by now they are 
all either wealthy or completely broke; and the remainder of the popu- 
lation, because a few of them have retired and the rest have caught the 
contagion. It is true, of course, that there are boosters and salesmen and 
all the other annoyances of modern civilization, but the town as a whole 
lives amusedly and tolerantly, after the old aprés-nous-le-déluge 
manner. 

There are traces, it is true, of “betterment” after the fashion of ladies’ 
clubs—a Little Theater, art exhibits, concerts; and various civic move- 
ments, health organizations, and so on. Laudable and genuine efforts 
are on foot to arrange an agreement with the Mexican Government by 
which a part of the slums will be cleared away and Mexican nationals 
afforded the opportunity for a fairly tolerable mode of existence. It 
is among the recently arrived immigrants that the great problem of 
San Antonio lies. If they can be properly fed and housed and em- 
ployed, the city will have accomplished an amazing feat. 

As for the older Mexican families, for the most part one has no 
worry about them. The girls wear high heels and paint their lips and 
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copy the less charming mannerisms of their American compeers, while 
the boys sleek down their hair and learn modern American dance steps. 
Though in their own homes some of the ancient customs may survive, 
most of the younger Mexicans seem to have lost completely their con- 
tact with the past. On the Plaza on pleasant nights tamale and chili 
stands appear briefly, as they have done for years, flourish gaily under 
electric lights for a little space, and then fade back to wherever they 
came from. And still there are cock-fights and even more ancient 
amusements that serve to make the Mexicans a little less nostalgic. But 
if you wish to see a symbol of the whole situation, wander along the 
river as it meanders through the downtown district, see its carefully 
parked and tended banks, and watch the urchins seining under a bridge 
on Houston Street, in their play alone keeping green and fresh the pat- 
tern of the Aceguia Madre. 

















COMMODORE HAWKINS OF 
THE TEXAS NAVY 


By Jim Dan Hitt 








in the Texas Navy. Of course it was only another publicity 

stunt, with a strong Kentucky flavor: Miss Rogers got a 
build-up for her picture “Follow the Fleet,” and youngest Governor 
Jimmy Allred got for his Lone Star State, during its Centennial year, 
front-page reminders that Texas was once independent and really had 
anavy. But writers for the newspapers hardly took the reminder seri- 
ously. They usually referred to the fleet as “both ships,” and some 
went so far as to say that Miss Rogers was the first flag officer. 

In truth there were three commodores before honorary Admiral 
Rogers, and their commands were usually more than “both ships.” 
First and last, Texas had thirteen duly commissioned men-of-war, 
ranging from schooners mounting a few guns to a 22-gun corvette 
with a crew of three hundred men. Moreover, the first Texan com- 
modore, Charles E. Hawkins, certainly exerted every effort, with the 
means at his command, to maintain the traditions of his renowned pro- 
totype, John Paul Jones. 

Hawkins was a lover of adventure from boyhood. He had hardly 
reached his teens when the War of 1812 broke out, and the tales of 
the daring cruises of Hull, Stewart, Decatur, and David Porter, whose 
frigate Essex swept the British whaling ships from the distant South 
Pacific, fired young Hawkins’ imagination. After the war his relatives 
pulled a political wire and he became a blue-clad, brassbound “snotty,” 
as the adolescent American midshipmen of that day were called. 

The dull post-war years of peace rolled by, and young manhood 
brought to Hawkins not only promotion to the rank of passed midship- 
man but also a chance for a little excitement. As Spain’s tight grip was 
loosening on her disintegrating empire, piracy again flourished in the 
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West Indies. Hawkins’ childhood idol, the selfsame Porter, was 
ordered south with a flotilla of gunboats to suppress it, and Hawkins 
was taken along. Commodore Porter harassed the pirates with such 
enthusiasm through 1824-25 that he precipitated a diplomatic episode. 
Spain resented the invasion of her island colony, Porto Rico, by Amer- 
ican arms, even though the invasion was but incidental to the campaign 
against the pirates that infested its coastal towns. Porter was court- 
martialed, and although the sentence was very light, resigned in high 
dudgeon, with the unrestrained sympathies and admiration of most of 
his dashing young subordinates—particularly of Passed Midshipman 
Hawkins. 

The ink was hardly dry on Porter’s resignation when he was 
approached by the Mexican minister. Although Mexico had achieved 
her independence in 1821 by driving out the Spanish officials and sol- 
diers, Spain would not admit the fact. From her naval base at Havana 
her warships continued to harass Mexican ports. To checkmate them 
Mexico had acquired a navy. Would not Commodore Porter, accom- 
panied by such young officers as he might persuade to join him in the 
enterprise, report to Vera Cruz and enter the Mexican service? Porter 
would be made commander-in-chief with the rank of admiral. There 
would be bonuses, liberal promotions, and active service; and, on 
paner, the pay of each grade far exceeded that of the American service. 

Thus it was that Porter became a Mexican flag officer and young 
Hawkins acquired the title of Capitén de Marina and a post as skipper 
of the war brig Hermon. 

In the absence of enough sailors in Vera Cruz to man the fleet, a 
regiment of soldiers was assigned to the ships. Hawkins and his col- 
leagues were kept busy with “cat and colt” literally flogging these 
conscripts into well-disciplined sailors. The Mexican officers, aristo- 
cratic young scions, did not object until they learned that they would 
no longer be allowed to stand watch clad only in a dressing gown, or 
smoke when and where they willed, or gamble at monte or cock-fight- 
ing with the forecastle hands. 

Through most of 1827-28 Porter’s flagship, the Libertad, accom- 
panied by the war brigs Bravo, Victoria, Guerrero, and Hermon, all 
commanded by Americans, imposed themselves upon the hospitality 
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of the United States at Key West, and from that base conducted a mari- 
time offensive against the Spaniards. Valuable prizes, one with a sil- 
ver shipment valued at $150,000, were captured. Boat parties, under 
cover of darkness, cut out Spanish merchantmen from beneath the 
guns of Morro Castle in Havana harbor itself. In time, however, the 
Americanized fleet not only wore out its welcome at Key West, but 
also attracted a counter-offensive from Havana. The Florida straits be- 
came the scene of a number of fiercely fought engagements—for the 
most part duels between hostile cruisers. 

When Commodore Laborde of the Spanish Navy concentrated his 
fleet off Key West in an effort at close blockading, Hawkins got the 
Hermén to sea through uncharted channels. Within a few weeks he 
had driven the unprotected Spanish merchantmen into their harbors. 
Among his thirteen prizes was a Cuban slaver with 360 Negroes 
aboard. Two of his most valuable captures were escorted to Key West, 
and the money raised on them enabled Porter to prolong his operations 
away from Vera Cruz. He did not return to Mexico until the 22-gun 
war brig Guerrero, commanded by David H. Porter, a cousin of the 
Admiral, was caught cruising alone by the 50-gun Spanish flagship 
Lealtad and completely destroyed, her captain killed, and the survivors 
imprisoned as pirates. 

On the next cruise, Porter scattered his fleet in order to prey on 
Spanish commerce more effectively. This was the sort of life of which 
Hawkins had always dreamed. Independent of the flagship, he was 
to harass Spanish shipping among the Bahamas. Tall, slender, and 
handsome, with jet-black hair and dark flashing eyes, and surrounded 
by the aura of romance that invests adventurers of known physical cour- 
age, Hawkins became a nautical Beau Brummel in the Gulf and Carib- 
bean ports. His absorbing extra-professional interests, in fact, ulti- 
mately destroyed his usefulness in the campaign. A powerful Spanish 
warship chased his Hermén to the safety of British neutrality at 
Nassau, capital of the Bahamas. While the offshore Spaniard settled 
down to maintain a state of semi-blockade, Hawkins went ashore to 
amuse himself. Within a week he was enthralled in a fervid tropical 
love affair. The home-town suitor did not like the tactics of his new 
and unexpected rival. There were words, weapons, and a dead home- 
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town suitor. Hawkins languished in a dungeon for several months 
while the slowly unwinding red tape of Mexican diplomacy and the 
broad-mindedness of a provincial judge effected his release. 

Porter never criticized the amorous warmth of his subordinate, but 
the absence of the Hermén from active service all those months did 
irritate him. And the Mexican War and Navy Department chalked 
up another grievance against the Yanqui skippers with their one-sided 
ideas of discipline. 

As a result of Porter’s depredations, Spain assumed a more pacific 
attitude toward her erstwhile colony, so that when the fleet was again 
assembled in Vera Cruz, the Mexican Government stopped paying sal- 
aries and refused to recondition the ships for another offensive. Intense 
jealousies and hatred sprang up between the Americans and their Mex- 
ican colleagues. On one occasion only fast work with cutlass and pistol 
saved Porter from death. When he resigned in 1829, Hawkins and 
most of the other Americans followed him out of the service. 

But adventurers must live, in peace as well as war. For the next two 
or three years Hawkins sailed on merchant ships, and then acquired the 
aristocratic though prosaic post of pilot for the sluggish, muddy lower 
stretches of the Chattahoochee River. Even in such drab surroundings 
Hawkins maintained his fashionable dress—the tightly fitting mauve 
trousers, strapped down under the instep of polished, high-heeled 
boots; the dark, flowing, but narrow-waisted box-skirted coat; the fine 
linen shirt with a bit of lace at cuffs and throat; and the stylish plug 
beaver. He had already risen to the rank of captain of a steamboat on 
the Chattahoochee when the clash of arms in Texas offered the oppor- 
tunity he desired. 

Through the fall and winter of 1835-36, Texas was the Mecca 
of American adventurers, restless frontiersmen and soldiers of fortune. 
. It was the season when Davy Crockett—ex-congressman from Tennes- 
see, frontier wit, and robust humorist—joined the nimble-fingered 
steamboat gambler and shell-game artist, Thimble Rig, and headed 
for death and immortality in the Alamo. Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar, journalist and minor politician in Georgia, was liquidating his 
affairs in order to enter the chaos of a republic in the making. Sam 
Houston, as usual a little forehanded, had discarded his blanket robes 
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as a Cherokee tribesman and entered Texas two years before, in time 
to line up something of a political following. But these men were 
individualists and traveled alone, whereas the rank and file of adven- 
turers were going into Texas by military companies and even battalions. 

Texas, since the Mexican Constitution of 1824, had been a territory 
within the Mexican Republic, attached for governmental purposes to 
the state of Coahuila. Dissatisfied with this arrangement, the Texans 
had repeatedly demanded statehood within the Mexican union, and 
when this was steadily denied they had organized themselves into 
militia bands, driven out the minor Mexican garrisons, and through 
the autumn of 1835 beseiged the main Mexican force in San Antonio. 
Attracted by letters from relatives, by free land, by the prospect of 
adventure, by all the opportunities of the new frontier, emigrants 
organized into military companies—filibusteros, the Mexicans called 
them—were leaving the United States for Galveston and Brazoria on 
every ship. 

Hawkins inevitably left his uninteresting job and set out for Texas. 
When he reached New Orleans in the autumn of 1835 he found a 
semi-military organization of a hundred and thirty emigrants eagerly 
awaiting passage to a Texan port. In an American bar on Canal Street, 
Hawkins met that suave, polished Latin gentleman, José Antonio 
Mejia, who as a Mexican diplomat in Washington had learned to 
appreciate American drinks and customs. A liberal proponent of states? 
rights within the Mexican Union, Mejia had broken with the central- 
istic administration that had treated Porter and his Americans so shab- 
bily, and in 1832 had joined the mercurial Santa Anna in a successful 
revolution in which the Anglo-Texan colonists had aided the victors. 
But when Santa Anna became a more rabid centralist than his prede- 
cessors, Mejia broke with him in turn, and when Hawkins talked with 
him in New Orleans was half-way an exile. The two had probably 
met before; but the basic fact is that in New Orleans they cast a de- 
signing eye upon the hundred and thirty emigrants and, in the lan- 
guage of the frontier, proceeded to make medicine. 

Hawkins circulated among the emigrants, gained their confidence, 
secretly told some of the bolder spirits as much of his and Mejfa’s plans 
as he saw fit, and acquired the confidence of all concerned. With 
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money provided by Mejia and the Texan revolutionary committee in 
New Orleans, he chartered the good ship Mary Jane, embarked the 
entire party, and on November 6 set sail. Until the ship was well at 
sea Mejia secreted himself in the captain’s cabin. A day or so out, all 
the emigrants were assembled amidships. Hawkins conducted General 
Mejia to the break of the quarter-deck and introduced him. He at 
once sprang a miniature coup d’état by declaring himself prospective 
president of Mexico. The commander of the fort defending Tampico 
harbor, he said, was a friend and confederate of his. Mejia’s agents 
had not only apprised the commander of Mejia’s plans, but had ar- 
ranged for the only steam tug in the harbor to tow the party to strategic 
positions. The garrison of the fort, with the men of the Mary Jane, 
were enough to launch a revolution in the name of Mexican states’ 
rights. As the new administration would grant every desire of the 
Texans for governmental reforms, the emigrants could serve Texas at 
Tampico better than at Galveston. The emigrants, agreeing to Mejia’s 
proposal, became filibusteros in fact. 

It should be said parenthetically that while liberalism and Mexican 
states’ rights may have been Mejia’s ultimate objective, there is strong 
evidence that his immediate purpose was the capture of a conducta of 
silver due in Tampico. Thence a dash down the coast and inland to 
Santa Anna’s sumptuous plantation, Manga de Calvo, might result in 
the capture of the President. This would enable Mejia to outline his 
program to the Napoleon of the West with a bayonet in his back. 

When the true destination of the expedition was revealed to the 
company, Charles E. Hawkins acquired the title of major and became 
more or less the right bower to General Mejia. The adventurers were 
divided into two companies, the Grenadiers and the Sharp Shooters. J. 
M. Allen, a veteran of more than one Southwestern imbroglio who 
had campaigned in Greece with Lord Byron, became captain of the 
Grenadiers. A Pennsylvania German named Dedrick was elected cap- 
tain of the “sharpe schuters”—if we accept his own spelling. 

When the Mary Jane arrived off the Tampico bar, all on board 
expected that the tugboat whose captain had joined the conspiracy 
would tow them directly to the fort garrisoned by others of Mejfa’s 
confederates. But it was discovered that Mejia’s agent had not inter- 
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viewed the captain of the tugboat; and although Mejia easily con- 
verted him, the filibusters decided to delay entering the river until 
after dark for fear the agent might also have failed to arrange matters 
with the garrison of the fort. 

In the meantime a stiff norther swept down and churned the water 
on the bar into a smother of foam and whitecaps. In the dark mist 
the Mary Jane was wrecked, and the bedraggled adventurers consid- 
ered themselves lucky to reach land, even at the cost of wetting their 
ammunition and losing all their clothing and reserve supplies. But the 
commander of the fort, fortunately, was expecting them, and he and 
his garrison greeted them with open arms. 

Because of their misfortunes, the filibusters decided to delay the 
attack upon the city for a day or so. This enabled the British consul 
to tip off the Mexican comandante, Gregorio Gémez, concerning the 
strange doings at the river bar. Reinforcements were brought into 
the city. 

On the night of November 15, within twenty-four hours after the 
landing, the filibusters and their Mexican confederates set out on a 
nine-mile circuitous march into the city. Though the loyal Mexicans 
were on the alert, the filibusters were able to carry the first barricade 
at the point of the bayonet, and reversed a couple of the cannon. Dur- 
ing the two turbulent hours that followed, the filibusters exhausted 
all of their ammunition, and were forced to fall back on the friendly 
fort at the entrance of the port, leaving their wounded and a number 
of prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

As Gémez refused to take the offensive, Mejia’s party were left 
for several days unmolested. The delay enabled them to intercept the 
ship Halcyon, which they chartered for two thousand dollars. On 
November 28 they set sail on her for the Brazos, leaving in the hands of 
the Mexicans thirty-one comrades who were shot as pirates on Decem- 
ber 14, 1835. About the time these unfortunates were being lined 
up before a stone wall, Mejia, Hawkins, and the remainder of the 
force were landing in Texas. 

On December 20, Major Hawkins was in San Felipe, temporary 
capital of Texas, presenting his credentials to the de facto governor, 
Henry Smith. Texas had not yet declared her complete independence, 
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but had proclaimed herself a state within the Mexican federal union 
and was fighting for her rights under the liberal Constitution of 1824. 
Although the document on which the Texans were basing the claim to 
their rights forbade any state in the Mexican union to maintain an army 
and navy, the Texans had acquired both, and at that very moment a 
volunteer Texan army was carrying the last defenses of the Mexican 
troops in San Antonio. 

In the nature of things a fleet could hardly be self-organized as was 
the army. But the Texas provisional government under Governor 
Smith had taken care of this situation by enacting ordinances permit- 
ting issuance of letters of marque by the Governor, and by authorizing 
three naval commissioners to go to the United States and organize a 
fleet of four men-of-war. This, by the way, was almost the only meas- 
ure that the voluble Governor Smith and his council agreed upon be- 
fore the executive, in an address unique in the history of American 
statecraft, described the legislators by alluding to their 


contraction of the eyes; the gape of the mouth; the vacant stare; the 
hung head; the restless fidgety disposition; a sneaking sycophantic 
look; a natural meanness of countenance; . . . a sympathetic tickling 
and contraction of the muscles of the neck, anticipating the rope; a 
restless uneasiness to adjourn. 


The legislators did not adjourn. Instead they impeached the Gov- 
ernor and left the state leaderless, but not before Smith had examined 
Hawkins’ credentials and decided he ought to command a Texan war- 
ship. He was accordingly instructed to return to New Orleans, where, 
if the commissioners had not already appointed captains for the ships 
they were fitting out, he was to receive favorable consideration for a 
command. 

The commissioners, Stephen F. Austin, B. T. Archer, and William 
H. Wharton, had purchased the former American revenue cutter 
Ingham, a sturdy 90-ton war schooner, and had rechristened her the 
Independence. "Hawkins was appointed captain, instructed to recruit 
a crew of officers, and ordered to the Texas coast. The new captain 
proved to be a fast worker. By January 10, 1836, he was at sea, and 
for the next several weeks patrolled along the Mexican coast from 
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Tampico to Matamoros and effected several minor captures. By 
March he was back on the Texas coast at Brazoria. 

In his absence the Texans had acquired three other ships, the Brutus, 
the Invincible, and the Liberty. Like the Independence, they were 
good, strong schooners with crews of thirty to forty men each, and 
mounted five to nine cannon per vessel. The broadside guns for the 
most part were nine-pounders, and ordinarily the ships mounted a 
long twelve-pounder swivel amidships, usually referred to as the Long 
Tom. They certainly constituted no imposing armada, but sea power 
must be measured in terms of opposition, and since the Mexicans had 
permitted their once pretentious fleet to degenerate into a collection of 
abandoned, rotten hulks, and had available for active service only one 
or two gun-brigs and a schooner, the Texan squadron seemed adequate 
to control any body of water having strategic value for Texan victory. 

But where was this strategic body of water, since the Texas-Mexican 
frontier was a desert? The answer is that the very barrenness of the 
area, together with the threat of Indian raids against any line of com- 
munications between an invading army and its base, made naval sup- 
port essential to military operations. The Mexican War Department 
was insisting that no Mexican army could invade and remain in Texas 
unless its line of march overland were paralleled by supply ships that 
could establish commissary bases along the coast. To protect such 
flotillas of supply ships the Mexican Navy Department was organizing 
a powerful fleet, and once again had agents recruiting officers for it in 
American seaports. 

But the impetuous President Santa Anna could not await the arrival 
of the fleet. Stung by the reverses suffered by his forces in Texas, he 
left Mexico City to place himself at the head of the army. By March 
of 1836, after suffering many privations in crossing the barrens north 
of Monterrey, his forces had reached San Antonio and were thunder- 
ing at the doors of the Alamo. The supply ships, without adequate 
protection, were to follow. 

Meanwhile the Texans had assembled in a convention with sov- 
ereign powers at Washington-on-the-Brazos. Through the first fort- 
night of March, the convention was busily engaged in declaring Texan 
independence, adopting the constitution of a republic, electing a presi- 
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dent ad interim, appointing generals, and in many other ways assum- 
ing the full role of sovereignty. David G. Burnet emerged as acting 
president, Sam Houston was made commander-in-chief of the army, 
and Charles E. Hawkins acquired the title of commodore. As 
Hawkins and the others hurried to their posts of duty, they heard of 
the fall of the Alamo and realized that the last barrier between the 
American settlements and the ravaging armies had been destroyed. 

Hawkins based his fleet at Matagorda and began putting its person- 
nel through a rigorous course of training. When Captain Jeremiah 
Brown, an ex-merchant skipper who commanded the Jnvincible, be- 
came obstreperous, Hawkins clapped him in irons and let him cool off 
in the flagship’s brig. Soon it became apparent that no Mexican ships 
were coming that far up the coast, and Hawkins sent the tiny Liberty 
under command of W. S. Brown, brother of the captain of the 
Invincible, to raid the shipping off Yucatan. The /nvincible was dis- 
patched on a reconnaissance cruise to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
where a concentration of supplies and troop ships for reénforcing Santa 
Anna by sea was reported in progress. At Sisal, Yucatan, the Liberty 
found the fine Mexican brig Pelicano, laden with supplies for Santa 
Anna, anchored in the roadstead. To protect her from the Texan 
corsario the fort commander reinforced her crew with twenty soldiers. 
But two boat parties from the Liberty boarded and captured her after 
a brisk deck fight. The prize was sent to Matagorda, and Sam 
Houston joyfully proclaimed to his hastily organized and retreating 
army that “one of our vessels has taken a Mexican vessel with four 
hundred twenty barrels of flour, three hundred kegs of powder and 
other supplies for the army.” 

The Invincible, under Captain Jeremiah Brown, found action off 
the mouth of Rio Grande. A concentration was indeed in progress, and 
_ he delayed it, if he did not completely frustrate it, by driving the war 
brig Bravo and her convoy back into port after a spirited cannonade. 
He also further augmented Texan supplies by capturing the heavily 
laden brig Pocket. Captain Brown convoyed his valuable prize 
back to Matagorda, where he found that Commodore Hawkins, in con- 
forming his movements to those of Houston’s retreating army, had 
rebased the fleet at Galveston. 
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With the Jndependence, the Brutus, and the returned Liberty under 
his immediate command, Hawkins maintained a constant patrol along 
the Texan shore opposite Houston’s retreating army. The purpose of 
this maneuver was not only to protect the flow of men and supplies 
by water from New Orleans, but also to keep Mexican troops from 
being landed in the rear of Houston’s forces. Hawkins’ strategy 
proved highly successful. He captured the brig Durango, loaded 
with supplies for the Mexicans, and in a lively engagement he turned 
back the Mexican gun brigs Urrea and Bravo when they came up the 
coast with the intention of establishing contact with Santa Anna’s rap- 
idly advancing columns. Indeed, it was Santa Anna’s eagerness to 
reach these ships and the supply vessels they were supposedly convoy- 
ing that caused him to entrap himself among the bayous of Galveston 
Bay, near the mouth of the San Jacinto river. 

When Santa Anna and nearly all the survivors of his advance army 
of fourteen hundred men were captured, April 21, at San Jacinto, 
Hawkins had concentrated his entire squadron in Galveston Bay to 
protect the Texan Government, which had fled to Galveston Island. 
General Sam Houston’s messenger, Captain Calder, passing through 
the fleet en route to Galveston with the news of the victory, paused 
to break the good news to Captain Brown of the nvincible. 


When I told him [wrote Calder later], his men literally lifted us on 
board and in the midst of the wild excitement Brown took off his hat 
and gave us three cheers and threw it as far as he could into the bay. 
He then shouted to his men, “turn loose the long Tom.” After three 
discharges he suddenly stopped and said, “Hold on boys, or old 
Hawkins will put me in irons again.” 


This reminded Brown that perhaps he should send word of the victory 
to the Commodore, who wined and dined the messengers and gave a 
thirteen-gun salute. Calder supposed that “this was for the old thir- 
teen colonies, as Hawkins had been in the United States Navy.” The 
messengers were disposed to linger at the Commodore’s festive board, 
but he soon hinted that they should proceed to President Burnet with 
their dispatches. And it was well that they did, for upon their arrival 
they found that the acting president of the buckskin republic was “a 
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little miffed that everybody on the island should have heard the glor- 
ious news before he was notified of the battle and its result.” 

After San Jacinto, the two remaining Mexican armies withdrew 
from Texas—in part, at least, because of their failure to receive the 
supplies that Hawkins’ fleet had turned back. But President Burnet, 
realizing that the treaty Santa Anna had been forced to sign was not 
likely to end hostilities, declared a blockade against Mexico and 
ordered the fleet to Matamoros to enforce it. 

One or more Texan ships lingered off Matamoros through most of 
the summer of 1836. With the coming of winter gales, Hawkins 
ordered two of the ships to New York for a refitting and to enlist 
new crews. Hawkins, with his Independence and the Liberty, went 
to New Orleans for similar purposes. While the refitting was still in 
progress, in January of 1837, Hawkins contracted smallpox and died in 
a house on Canal Street. 

And what about the other two Texan commodores who preceded 
Admiral Ginger Rogers? They also did much more than dance the 


horn-pipe on the poop-deck. But, as Kipling used to insist, that’s 
another story—in fact, two other stories. 




















FREESTONE WAYS 
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may have had sicker men than Pink Simmons, but none that 

was ever more sensible of his malady. And the name of it 
was homesickness. It was an ill day when he pulled up stakes at Center 
Point, where he had been born and raised, and moved ten miles 
across the creek to the bleak and strange Shiloh community. Even be- 
fore he made the move he had been apprehensive that all might not 
be well, and had confided as much to his wife; but she hadn’t tried 
to dissuade him, and he had gone ahead. Now he was suffering the 
consequences—only things were ten times worse than he had dreamed 
they could be. 

We have record in song and story of Irishmen, stranded in bloody 
America, whose thoughts turn wistfully back to the Sod, and of wan- 
dering Germans yearning for a glimpse of the Fatherland, not to 
mention Virginians crying “Carry me back,” and Kentuckians weep- 
ing, or more properly, trying to persuade their women folks not to 
weep, for the Old Home; but the sadness of none of these historic 
expatriates can compare with that which enveloped Pink Simmons, 
lately of Center Point. Time was when his name fitted him like 
‘Wash Jones’ fits a nigger, but it didn’t now; he was as blue as if he 
had been eating indigo. 

After supper, when the family were gathered around the fire 
and he was assured of sympathetic ears, he would pour out his lamenta- 
tions. “What do you all reckon Mr. Kelly’s folks are doing tonight?” 
he would ask the children. “I'll bet I can tell you. The old man is 
tuning up his fiddle; I’ll bet he is fixing to play ‘The Wagoner’ right 
now. And Ill bet Mrs. Kelly is over in the corner piecing a quilt; and 
Sue is sitting by the lamp, studying her lessons, and the three little 
ones are on the floor playing William Trembletoe. How would you 
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all like for us to be opening the door, and walking in to see them 
right now? Don’t you know they’d be glad to see us? Nobody here 
ever wants us to come visiting like they do back at Center Point.” 

Sometimes in the dead of night he would wake up his wife and moan: 
“Mama, I just can’t stand it; I believe it’s killing me.” At the most 
unexpected moments, as when he was working a sum for the children, 
or taking a drink of water, a desire to be back where he came from 
would almost overwhelm him. It seemed to him, at such times, that 
just to be back there sitting flat down on the ground gazing at the fence 
posts would be like living in paradise. 

As Simmons viewed it, his troubles were by no means exclusively 
sentimental. On winter days when he was coming home from some- 
where, and the sky was low and lead-colored, and the ground under- 
foot an ocean of mud, and he had to turn his shoulder against a 
pinching wind, it seemed to him that he had never experienced such 
mean weather at Center Point. He would vaguely wonder how only 
ten miles could make so much difference in the climate. And then 
there was the trouble with the stovewood. He had plenty of it, and 
it did look as if wood ought to be wood anywhere. But this Shiloh 
stuff was too tough for lightning to split, and what was worse, it burned 
no more like Center Point oak than water burns like kerosene. 

In one particular Simmons did have just cause for complaint; this 
was his lack of mail facilities. There was a store at Shiloh, and a 
schoolhouse, and plenty of stamping ground for the restless, but 
there was no postoffice. The people of the community had to go 
several miles for their mail. To Simmons this was a particular hard- 
ship. Obviously, he couldn’t go six miles every day after a possible 
letter; and many an hour he had to sit at home, dull and blue, think- 
ing that at the very moment there might be cheering lines from Center 
Point for him in the postoffice. The suspense was nearly as bad as 
having to chop Shiloh wood. 

But perhaps the worst of his troubles was the indifference with 
which his neighbors regarded his suffering. No matter how earnestly 
he might explain to one of them how badly he wanted to go back 
where he came from, he received scant sympathy. The nearest thing 
to kindly interest any of them accorded him was an occasional as- 
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surance that he would get used to it when spring came and he got 
started to work. From that cold comfort the replies ranged to down- 
right mockery. “Open your mouth, and let me take a look at your 
tongue,” an impudent scoffer might propose. “How are you getting 
along with it today, Pink—broke out on you yet?” another might 
ask. And of course this lack of sympathy made the wells of Simmons’s 
self-pity bubble and flow all the more. 

If he was that near dead for his native heath, the question naturally 
arises why he didn’t go back. Well, Pink Simmons had a reason— 
to one unfamiliar with the country perhaps not a very good reason, 
but still a reason. He had rented a farm and moved on it; and according 
to his lights, and the lights of his kind, he was honor bound to go 
ahead, fair or foul, and work the land, and make a crop. He owed 
that to his landlord; he owed it to his self-respect. So, although it 
caused him misery and loss of flesh, unless he could sell out honor- 
ably some way, he was as securely bound to the place for the year as if 
he had been held by the strongest bonds of peonage. 

It must not be imagined that during all this time of pining Sim- 
mons was denied a sight of his old home. He was not so weak as 
to be living within ten miles of Center Point without getting an 
occasional view of her sand beds and blackjack woods. During the 
course of the winter he found it necessary to make no less than six 
trips back after his cows; he contrived to make four more after his 
gun, which he had lent to a neighbor. Of much more importance than 
these practical errands, however, were the week-end visits made 
with the whole family. About every other Saturday evening Simmons 
would hitch up to the wagon, all the folks would clamber in, and 
away they would roll, happy in the thought of looking once more on 
old, familiar scenes, and mingling with congenial company. The 
weather was seldom allowed to interfere with these journeys; just 
so it wasn’t sleeting or pouring down rain, Simmons was content. One 
trip, in particular, the family made in the face of a bitter norther, but 
it never occurred to Simmons that they might turn around and go 
back; and although when they reached their destination his ears were 
frozen and the children were so stiff they had to be carried into the 
house, he did not for one moment regret the trip. Weren’t there 
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hospitable voices to welcome him? Wasn’t there a roaring fire for him 
to warm himself by? And didn’t he know that however the storm 
might rage, they were going to have a glorious night? 

Only these visits back to his old home made life tolerable for Sim- 
mons. He was revived by them, as Antaeus is said to have been revived 
by touching the earth; they broke the blue monotony, and gave him 
strength for the next period of wasting longing. With the un-rea- 
sonableness of a child, he wished that visiting days would come 
twice as often as they did. His mind running on in pleasant specula- 
tion, he would say to himself that if only he might see Center Point 
every day or two, and breathe that blessed air, he could bear to spend 
the rest of his time at Shiloh: the days at Center Point, the nights 
at Shiloh—that wouldn’t be so bad. But it seemed unlikely that such 
dreams would come true; indeed, if anything, the situation was 
growing worse, for plowing time would soon be at hand, and he would 
have to settle down to steady work. 

The neighbors who had predicted he would feel better in the 
spring guessed wrong. April came in her glory, the chilling winds 
went their way, the world turned green, the mocking birds acted 
as if they couldn’t get half their singing done, and it seemed that any- 
body in the world would have responded to nature’s mood. Not so 
with Simmons; he had hung his harp on the willows, and hung it 
there to stay. In fact, as the growing season advanced, he found fresh 
reasons for being low-spirited. He could see, as he had not been 
able to see very well before, that the land he had rented was sorry 
every way; and he was farmer enough to know he couldn’t make 
much of a crop. Thus to his troubles with mail and stovewood were 
added financial worries. But in reality this did not make his case 
much worse; he was able to suffer only so much, and he had about 
reached the limit. 

These were the darker colors in the Simmons picture; it must be 
admitted there were a few lighter ones. It will be remembered that 
the obligation binding Simmons to his woes was self-imposed, and this 
meant he might conceivably get rid of his crop by trading. If he 
could sell out and shift the responsibility of the crop to someone else, 
he would be free to move. With no more than this slight chance of 
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relief before him, he began to look for someone to come along and 
offer to buy him out. But no one came; and when it became certain 
that his crop was going to be light, and the need of making a living 
was added to sentimental motives, he began to take more active steps. 
In a casual way he let it be known about the neighborhood that he 
would sell out if he could get a fair price. When this intelligence 
aroused no great interest among the Shiloh speculators, one day Sim- 
mons bluntly asked his landlord to buy the crop. 

“Flow much do you ask?” the landlord inquired, mainly out of 
curiosity. 

“Five hundred dollars,” Simmons answered, making sure he was 
high enough. 

The landlord chewed his cigar, as he might have over a five- 
thousand dollar proposition, and then asked: “How much do you owe 
the bank?” 

“A hundred dollars.” 

“The place used to make two bales of cotton; it ought to do so 
this year. That will be about enough to pay the bank. Where would 
my profit come in?” 

“Flow much do you think it’s worth, then? You will get the use 
of the place early, you know, and you can turn your cows in.” 

“T don’t need it, Pink. You go ahead and gather your crop; you'll 
feel better by fall.” 

But Simmons didn’t have his mind on gathering crops, and from 
that time on he divided his time about equally among hunting a buyer, 
going to the postoffice, and making visits “back yonder.” 

Yet if Simmons was miserable and downhearted himself, there 
was compensation in the universal scheme of things. His loss, so to 
speak, was his neighbors’ gain. His homesickness was a source of 
never-ending amusement to the wags about Shiloh. When laying-by 
time came, and they had nothing to do but ride around and eat 
watermelons and hunt pleasure generally, they seized with avidity 
on his serious efforts to sell the measly, scratched-over planting he 
called a crop. In various ways they would go about getting fun out 
of him. One of them might accost him with the proposition, “I would 
like to buy a little cotton crop. Il] need something for my children 
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to do this fall; do you know of any one that’s got a good little one 
for sale?” 

The way Simmons would rise to such a lure ought to have shamed 
the most callous. He would try to conceal his eagerness, but his 
eyes would brighten and his pulse quicken as he replied: “Well, I 
don’t know, hardly; I got some cotton that I might sell, if a fellow 
would treat me right.” 

“Oh, Mr. Simmons,” the wag would continue, “I expect your crop 
would be more than I could handle. I wouldn’t want one that would 
make more than five or six bales.” 

“Mine’ll just about catch you, then. About how much do you want 
to pay for a crop?” 

“T’m willing to pay what’s right. Maybe yours will suit me. [ll 
ride by some day, and look it over; and if you’re not too high, I 
expect we can trade.” 

But not always did this type of tormentor get as much fun out of 
his fabrication as he expected. Simmons would not stop at swallowing 
bait, sinker, line, and all; he would climb out on the bank and cry 
for more. He would go to the prospective buyer’s house, call him out, 
and in about the second sentence work into the subject of the pro- 
posed trade. Four hours at a time would not be too much for Sim- 
mons to stand around, or sit on his heels, and peck on the ground 
with sticks, and talk cotton. The joker might hedge and bring out 
objections to buying just then, but it would be effort wasted; he 
would have to make some kind of a promise, in the end, before he 
could get rid of Simmons. And even this would afford only temporary 
relief. No matter how shrewdly the joker might try to avoid him 
afterward, watching the road and taking to the back door when he 
saw Simmons coming, it did little good; Simmons would slip up on 
him at the store, or come to his house at night, and get him out 
somehow. And the way Simmons would make up for lost time then 
would have been a revelation to a deaf man. He would talk cotton, 
straight cotton. He would enumerate the excellent features of his 
patch and the blessings that would accrue to a purchaser, till the help- 
less listener would feel he was sinking under a universe of lint. 
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Others, not so rash but moved by a similar spirit, would approach 
Simmons differently. “What do you want for your cotton crop?” one 
might inquire cautiously. 

“A hundred dollars,” the answer would come now. “That’s what I 
owe at the bank, and that’s what I’ll have to have. You want to buy?” 

“No, no, I was just asking. But you’ve got it too low. Why don’t you 
put a good, living price on it?” 

“T had it up once, and it didn’t do any good.” 

“You ought to put it still higher. If you want to sell a thing, the 
way to do is to always put it higher, not lower.” 

“Tet me sell to you for a hundred, and you try that.” 

And Simmons, suspecting that the other man, in spite of his dis- 
avowal, might in some secret way be interested in buying cotton, 
would then and there lay before him more different propositions for 
trading than the fourteen acres in question could possibly hold. Sim- 
mons probably wouldn’t use all his powers on a mere suspect like this, 
but he would put the auger in him deeply enough, and hold it there 
long enough, to make him try some other plan the next time he 
went out after fun. It became an even question, in the loafing places 
about Shiloh, whether the sportive-minded ones got more recreation 
out of Simmons, or he got more dodging and squirming out of them. 

Sometimes it takes a stranger to resolve a situation like this one. 
One day exactly the right man came driving along Shiloh road. What 
his name or occupation was need not concern us, as we shall soon be 
through with him. He was dressed in clean, white clothes, was driv- 
ing a fine car, and must have been nearly full-blood Irish. About half 
a mile from the store he ran into a chug hole at high speed, and broke 
something about his car. The break was not bad, but it was located 
deep in the machine where the automobile makers know how to bury 
important little functions. The day was a real one in mid-July; and 
the man, in none too joyous a mood, climbed out of the car, got his 
wrenches, and went to work. The two-hundred-pound stranger had 
not unscrewed more than twenty nuts before the sweat was trickling 
down the side of his face, and his white shirt was sticking to him like 
oil paper, and he was in condition for rough language. He had just 
knocked a sizable piece of skin off the back of his hand when a young 
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fellow of the neighborhood came walking along, partly just going 
to the store, partly in quest of diversion. 

“Got a breakdown?” he inquired of the worker. 

“Tooks like it, doesn’t it? What kind of damned roads you people 
got here, anyway?” 

“T manage to get over ’em all right.” And the young man stood 
in silence a minute or two, and watched the man work and sweat. 
You must have been tootin? ’em up, when you hit that hole,” he 
finally observed. 

“111 toot you up, if you stand there much longer with your fool 
questions. Get the hell out of here.” 

And as the man was endowed with adequate size and had plenty 
of wrenches at hand, the young fellow went on his way. When he 
reached the store, whether because of the heat, or because the in- 
habitants round about dreaded to come in contact with Pink Simmons, 
he found Simmons holding the fort alone. At sight of him the Shiloh 
blood in the young man welled up irrepressibly. He went up to Sim- 
mons and said, “Mr. Simmons, I’ve been looking for a buyer for 
you, and now I think I’ve found him.” 

“Who?” inquired Simmons. 

“Tt?s a man down the road in a car broke down. He wants to buy 
cotton, and he wants to buy it bad. And from his looks, he’s got the 
money to pay cash down.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Just a little piece. You just walk up to him, and hit him up for a 
trade. He may make out like he’s out of humor at first, and don’t 
want to trade, just to fool you and get you down cheap. But stay 
with him; he’s got the cold cash.” 

Simmons waited for no further information, but struck the road 
at full stride, and made short work of the intervening half-mile. 
Coming up to the stranded man, he stood and watched him work a 
little, then broached the subject of trade. 

“What is it you want?” the man asked uncertainly. 

“T said I heard you wanted to buy a cotton crop,” Simmons re- 
peated. 
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Predictions and expectations were destined to go wrong that year 
concerning Simmons. The man at the car may have divined some- 
thing, or the sun may have drawn his internal heat; at any rate, cast- 
ing a quick glance at Simmons, he replied, “Yes, that’s my business 
here; I’m after cotton.” 

“Well, as I said, I’ve got a little I’d like to sell you.” 

“How much?” 

“Fourteen acres.” 

“I’m after big cotton. I want hundred-acre fields, and up. I’m 
afraid yours wouldn’t interest me.” 

“Mine is right by the side of some big fields. Maybe you could 
buy them, and it wouldn’t be much trouble to take mine in too.” 

Simmons had been studying and practicing trade conversation all 
the summer, and knew exactly how to head off objections. The 
stranger had got his last nut off by this time, and was in a better 
frame of mind than when the young fellow had come along. He ex- 
plained, in as many ways as he could invent, why he couldn’t buy a 
small crop. But it availed him nothing; Simmons had the man where 
he couldn’t get away, and did unto him as was his custom. In the fervor 
of argument, he came quite close to the stranger and began to assist 
with the work, holding parts of the machine, and the like; in short, he 
brought to bear the full Simmons power. As they worked and talked, 
he went back to the beginning, and explained why he wanted to make 
this trade. He told the man he wanted to sell out because he wanted 
to go back where he came from. One of his main reasons for wanting 
to move, he went on, was the fact there was no postoffice at his place, 
and he had to go six miles to get so much as a letter from his old 
home. The man agreed that was too far to have to go after mail, 
and seizing the chance to change from the subject of trade, he asked 
Simmons why he didn’t go to work and get a postoffice here at Shiloh. 

That was a horse of another color to Simmons; he didn’t know 
much about civic activity, and couldn’t make nearly such good re- 
plies here as he could make in speaking of cotton. The stranger per- 
ceived his advantage, and pressed the theme steadily. In fact, he 
talked so fluently and convincingly that he actually got Simmons 
interested in the new subject, explaining how convenient it would be 
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to be able to send one of the children every day after that letter or 
postcard. And as vigorously as a citizen of Shiloh directing Simmons 
to a cotton-patch buyer, the stranger insisted on his starting to work 
immediately to secure the much-needed office. 

“Ffow would I go about it?” Simmons wanted to know. 

“Nothing easier,” the stranger replied, commencing now to put 
the nuts back on. “You ought to have a postoffice here, and it’s a 
dead cinch you can get it if you go after it right. You write a letter 
to the Thirty-third Assistant Postmaster General, in Washington, and 
tell him what you want. If by any chance you don’t get it, the next 
time I’m through here, you tell me, and I’ll take it up with him.” 

Simmons, in his time, had lent ear to cruder blarney than that; and 
when the stranger finished his repairing and rolled away, he left that 
credulous son of a credulous land feeling better than he had felt 
since leaving Center Point. 

It ought to be evident to anyone, by this time, that Pink Simmons 
was not altogether passive in his desires. If he wanted to go on a 
visit, he hitched up to the wagon and went; if he wanted to sell a 
cotton crop, he at least turned out and tried to sell it. Now that he 
wanted a postoffice, it was natural for him to get into action. Next 
day he went around among his neighbors and told them of his inten- 
tion. They agreed that a postoffice was exactly what was needed at 
Shiloh, and urged him to go right ahead and get it. 

Simmons didn’t let grass grow under his feet. He thought over the 
instructions the stranger had given him. But unfortunately the man 
had failed to give him the name of the Thirty-third Assistant Post- 
master General, and Simmons was a little afraid to risk a letter ad- 
dressed to so abstract an official. After some thought he decided to 
depart somewhat from the instructions. Congressman Johnson had 
frequently sent him garden seed from Washington, and a copy of a 
speech once, and Simmons reasoned that he probably wouldn’t be 
above listening to a modest plea from a constituent. Accordingly, he 
sat down that night and wrote a letter—for its purpose, by no means 
a bad composition. In plainest words he set forth the need of the 
people of that section, and made the simple request that a postoffice 
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be established at Shiloh. Next morning he rode over and put it in the 
mail. 

When Congressman Johnson received the letter, he tried to recall 
if there was such a man as Pink Simmons among his acquaintances. If 
he had ever met him, Johnson couldn’t remember it. But he did 
remember that when he was running for office, Freestone County 
had always gone for him, and that she had never been overwhelmed 
with governmental favors; and Simmons’s letter didn’t go into the 
wastebasket. 

Some three weeks later another man came driving down the 
Shiloh road. What his name was need not concern us either, but it 
is worth while to state that his business was finding a suitable mail 
route between Shiloh and Center Point. He was driving at a merry 
clip; near Simmons’s house he also ran into a hole, and broke a spring. 
The sun had worked a little further south by this time, but hadn’t 
lost much of its strength; and it was with no broad smile on his face 
that this man got out his tools, and went to work on the break. 

Curiosity and consideration for a stranger would not long allow 
Simmons to sit and watch the man work from a distance. Picking up 
his hat, he walked down to the scene of trouble. 

“What’s gone wrong?” he greeted. “Can I help you?” 

Evidently he had a better way of approaching men with broken 
cars than the young fellow of some weeks before, for he drew a more 
moderate answer: “You can if you’ll take a club and run your Road 
Commissioner out of the county. Have you got a Ford spring about 
your house?” 

“T think there’s one in the junk pile.” Simmons had received so 
many rebuffs lately in his efforts to sell his crop that he was growing 
shy, and thought best not to bring the matter up just yet. 

The stranger laid down his tools, wiped his brow on his sleeve, 
and said: “Where is it? [ll see if it will do.” And together they went 
and hunted in the junk pile. 

They found a spring, but that was by no means the end of the 
Simmons program. Having got the man that close to the house, he 
proposed that they go on in and cut a watermelon, explaining that it 
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would cool the stranger and soften his feeling toward Road Com- 
missioners. The stranger knew watermelons well enough. He found 
a dry place on the other sleeve and wiped the rest of his face, and 
yielded to the proposal. The watermelon had the effect Simmons had 
said it would have. When the two men had finished eating it they went 
back to the car in good spirits and put on the spring. 

But when they had cranked up and had driven on to Simmons’s 
house, they observed the engine smoking, and the stranger asked 
Simmons if he could supply some water. Simmons went to the water 
shelf and got the bucket, and poured what water the bucket contained 
into the radiator. But the radiator lacked a little of being full. The 
stranger, taking the bucket, asked where the well was. 

“Haven’t got any; that’s all the water I’ve got,” Simmons answered 
apologetically. “I have to haul water, and the barrel’s empty. Say, 
you don’t know anybody that wants to buy a good little cotton crop, 
do you?” 

The stranger looked at him hard a full minute, and had to be asked 
a second time about the cotton before he was moved to answer: “No, 
no, I don’t know much about cotton. I am late about asking, but what 
is your name?” 

“Pink Simmons.” 

“All right, Mr. Simmons; glad to have met you.” He wrote Sim- 
mons’s name in a notebook, and with that drove on down the road. 

Before long, Simmons received a letter from Washington. The 
envelope was brown, and had no stamp on it. As he had never re- 
ceived an official letter before, he opened this one with some trepida- 
tion. The missive was short. The gist of it was that a postoffice had 
been granted to Shiloh; that mail would be brought there daily from 
Center Point; and that he had been recommended for mail carrier. 
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cuts through sandy soil and leads into the oak woods. Cus- 

tom-built limousines and battered lizzies—all are headed 
for the same destination. Drivers not familiar with the road watch 
for strips of white rag tied to fences and bushes. These simple mark- 
ers show the way to the cocking main. 

The trail ends at a low building with cars parked in front, under the 
trees. The club-house is cheaply constructed, with board walls, a gal- 
vanized iron roof, and a dirt floor—for who knows when some new 
sheriff or prosecuting attorney may take a notion to get into the lime- 
light by trying to enforce the state law against cock-fighting? 

It is still early, for Sunday morning, and the men stand about con- 
versing in small groups beneath the trees. Here a stock broker and a 
man whose oil wells would sell for half a million rub shoulders with 
farmers in corduroy pants and leather jackets. A village barber in 
high-heeled cowboy boots jokes with a couple of doctors who have es- 
caped telephone calls for a day. A teacher from a jerkwater college, 
here for the first time, reminds himself defensively that the Welsh 
used to hold cock-fights in churchyards and that Henry the Eighth 
and George Washington and even Grover Cleveland were patrons 
of the sport. 

Some of the visitors have driven a hundred miles or more since day- 
break. They talk mostly about next Sunday’s mains. These events 
are advertised by word of mouth; seldom are they mentioned in news- 
paper sports pages. 

“We're going to have another little main up in the woods at Garland 
next Sunday,” a genial breeder announces. “I hope you boys can 
come.” 

“Gosh, I’d like to,” someone answers, “but next Sunday I’m going 
up to Chickasha to see that big fight between Dallas and Oklahoma 


C ARS in an irregular line follow the crooked side road that 
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City. There’s going to be fast shuffling and big money. Those Dallas 
birds ought to be in good shape—they’re going to take ’em up by 
plane.” 

“Guess I?ll have to go up there too,” another puts in. “I want to 
see that new club-house at Chickasha. They say it seats four or five 
hundred and has a second pit so that when a fight drags too long a 
new match can get going at the same time. It’ll be a long drive, but 
what’s two hundred miles when there’s a good main at the other end?” 

Soon two handlers appear from the chicken houses, each with a 
game cock under his arm. The men then file into the club-house, a 
few stopping to take swigs from hip flasks. At the door, each ex- 
changes a dollar and a half for a tag with a number stamped upon it. 
In some places, where law enforcement is more strict, each spectator is 
given a badge stating that he is a member of the club and that his dues 
are paid to date. Some of the patrons, accustomed to fifty-cent or dollar 
pits, crab a little at the price; but this main is expected to be unusually 
good. 

There will be sixteen matches today. Three hack fights between 
birds owned by some of the smaller breeders nearby will be prelimi- 
nary to the thirteen-match main between a Corsicana breeder and one 
from Austin. As the spectators seat themselves upon the three tiers 
of pine planks about the pit, the two handlers carry their birds into the 
ring, which is twenty-one feet across, and the referee follows. 

The pit has an earthen floor and a low canvas wall. It is well lighted 
from a skylight directly above, but before the main is ended it may 
be necessary to turn on the big electric lamps that hang from the 
rafters. 

The two game cocks, beautiful in their plumage of black and gold, 
peck eagerly at each other as the handlers hold them close to whet their 
appetite for blood. They have had no food this morning, and for 
two weeks have been penned up and deprived of female company. 
A week ago they were given workouts with chamois muffs on their 
spurs. Today their combs are trimmed closely, and they are heeled 
with steel gaffs. 

These bayonet-like weapons, two and a quarter inches long, convert 
into deadly duels what otherwise might be little more than barnyard 
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scuffes. The gaffs are made by hand and cost twenty to twenty-five 
dollars a pair. Shorter gaffs are used in the North, while in some 
places, especially below the Rio Grande, cockers occasionally use an 
extremely deadly type of gaff, called the slasher, which is sharpened 
on the sides as well as at the tip. 

Before each match starts, the referee weighs the cocks at the edge 
of the pit. Most of the birds balance the scales at five pounds or a 
little more. Customary rules stipulate that birds matched with each 
other must not vary more than two ounces in weight. 

Bets are shouted back and forth across the pit as the match is about 
to start. Most of the men risk only five or ten dollars on each of the 
hack fights; they are saving for the main. 

“Get ready,” the referee calls; and the handlers place their birds 
on lines facing the center of the ring and about six feet from each other. 

“Pit your birds!” he says a few seconds later, watch in hand. The 
handlers let go their fowls, and the cocks rush at each other like 
demons, pecking and clawing and beating with their wings. “Watch 
em shuffle!” the fans shout from all sides. 

Soon one gaff makes a strike, and the cocks are entangled. “Han- 
dle,” the referee calls, and the two men pull out the steel spur, un- 
tangle the birds, and take them back to the lines for the second pitting 
of the match. Both birds are panting from heat and excitement; the 
handlers blow on them to cool them off. The right wing of one cock 
is broken and bleeding, but he is still game. 

Again the two cocks rush at each other, half running, half flying. 
This time the Roundhead with the broken wing gets his gaff into 
his enemy. ‘“He’s got a rattle,” backers of the stuck bird say hopeless- 
ly as he is carried back to the side of the pit. The gaff has gone 
through his back into his lungs, and he is coughing up blood. 

The handler wipes the bloody head with a wet cloth and holds a 
finger in the cock’s beak to help him breathe, but most of the fight has 
gone out of him. In the next pitting he makes only feeble resistance, 
and in a few moments he is carried off dead. 

While the cocks are being heeled for the next match, most of the 
spectators step out for a breath of fresh air and maybe another swal- 
low of rye. One corner of the building has a lunch counter where 
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barbecue sandwiches and soft drinks are sold. In another is a crap 
table that is kept busy between matches. A wood-burning stove stands 
in the center of the floor, but it won’t be needed today. The walls are 
bare except for a big sign that reads: “The rules of this club are the 
simple rules that govern the conduct of gentlemen everywhere.” 

Soon the handlers come back with fresh birds, and the battles go on 
—pitting after pitting, match after match. Sometimes two or three 
clinches are enough; other matches drag on for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Joe’s Corsicana cock loses the first match of the main, but then his 
luck turns and he begins winning. Soon the odds are in his favor. 
“Five to four on Joe’s bird,” two or three men shout at once, and the 
offers are taken quickly. “A hundred to sixty on Joe,” yells another, 
made reckless by excitement and liquid warmth. 

“Come on, Joe!” Shouts rise from all sides as the cocks begin spar- 
ring or shuffing. “Hit ’im, Gus! Get in with both feet!” 

Sometimes the losing cock is game enough to fight until the last 
breath is gone. Sometimes he wearies slowly and is counted out. Not 
one runs away from the fight, though such conduct is not unknown. 
Two cocks in turn become coupled—receiving wounds in the back 
which paralyze their legs—but they fight on as best they can. Another 
is blinded and can’t rush at his foe, but he still makes feathers fly when 
he gets within range. 

The most spectacular match ends suddenly when the two whirring 
birds flash at each other like lightning, colliding three feet in the air. 
When they hit the ground, one bird is dead. 

“T believe that’s the highest I ever saw ’em fly,” the referee com- 
ments as the birds are carried off. Cocks of English strain sometimes 
fly as high as four feet, but the Indian birds are foot fighters. Telling 
of unusual matches he has witnessed, the referee mentions a Kentucky 
fight in which both cocks became frightened and ran neck and neck 
about the pit, each trying to get away from the other. In another fight, 
the cocks knocked each other in the head simultaneously and both fell 
dying. 

Now there are no more odds. After winning the first match and 
then losing five straight, Gus begins to win again. He brings on 
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heavier and quicker cocks until most of Joe’s backers have no more 
money to offer. Except for an occasional yellow bird, the cocks look 
pretty much alike in their plumage of black, brown, and gold. Most 
of them are Roundheads or Whitehackles or Rangers. At the next 
main, there may be Redquills or Shawlnecks or Arkansas Travelers. 

Never a word is spoken against the decisions of the referee. He isn’t 
called on for hairline judgments, but if he were, his word would go. 
He is one of the best-known breeders in the country. His birds have 
won at the big main at Orlando, Florida, and in many other states. 
Right now he has in his pens one bird that has brought in more than 
$10,000. 

At last the odds turn in favor of the Austin birds. Gus has won five 
straight. He makes it six and, with his initial victory, wins the main. 
The cockers decide to fight the shake, and their handlers bring in 
some heavyweight birds. This last match drags a bit, but each cock 
fights gamely to win or die, exhibiting the valor and persistence which 
Themistocles intended to inspire in his soldiers when he stopped them 
to witness a cock-fight as they marched against the Persians. 

In Texas as elsewhere, cock-fighting has been suppressed by law— 
only to crop out again. Counting the little battles in the woods, the 
state probably has nearly a thousand mains in a single cocking season, 
which lasts from Thanksgiving until July 4. One county in Texas is 
said to have more than two hundred breeders of game cocks. 

The sport has spread over the whole country. Mains are held in 
the Sierras, along the Rio Grande, at Little Rock and Memphis, and 
even in New England. At least one has been fought on the roof of a 
New York skyscraper, and others are within easy range of Washing- 
ton—though they are no longer patronized by Presidents, as in Jack- 
son’s day. The big main between the two Carolinas dates from colonial 
times. The industry supports several magazines, and fortunes are 
made by successful breeders. 

As in earlier days, many people condemn the sport as cruel; but 
cockers defend it as being no more barbarous than angling. Some 
fishermen, declares one patron of the pits, “think there is no greater 
sport than hanging a hook in the mouth of a black bass or a rainbow 
trout and watching him struggle to death in an effort to get away.” If 
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the fisherman answers that his prey is used as food, the cocker points 
to a group of Negroes who watch the coops from a discreet distance. 
““Why did these darkies come to the scene of battle, except to carry off 
the vanquished birds for Sunday dinners?” 

The mains vary in length, the more important ones running to 
twenty-one matches. Some are fought in woods pastures, with leafy 
branches for a roof and logs for seats. Others are held in tents or 
barns or in club-houses above corner saloons. In one town a pit has 
been made in an abandoned hall of the Ku Klux Klan. But many spe- 
cial club-houses have been constructed, and some of these are as lux- 
urious as the royal cockpit at Whitehall palace, where Queen Elizabeth 
and the Stuarts watched the spirited shuffling and slashing of an earlier 
century. 

Those who like to bet can lose their money as quickly on cock-fights 
as on horse races. In the big mains, wagers sometimes go as high as 
$5,000 on a single match and $10,000 on the main. One may learn a 
great deal about judging cocks for speed and gameness, but the element 
of chance is always important. A cock down on his back may give a 
vicious slash and kill his opponent. Or one that looks like a winner 
may awkwardly cut his own throat. The experienced fan doesn’t pay 
his bet until the birds are carried out. 
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the hot kitchen to the front porch for the breath of any breeze 

that might come. The early afternoon sun wilted and drooped 
the cotton in the patches that flanked the house, and beat down with a 
bright glare upon the white sandy yard. Striped lizards raced with 
their bellies high off the hot sand as if to keep from being scorched. 

The boy, over-full of buttermilk, sighed and sprawled on a quilt 
pallet to sleep. The old woman, however, settled into the only 
rocker with her snuff brush and Bible, thankful for the peace and 
quiet of this Sunday afternoon; and thankful, too, that between din- 
ner dishes and milking time she could read some in the Scriptures. 
The Lord knew she had little enough time to read the passages 
Brother Jule quoted. 

She placed the dip of snuff in her cheek with the brush, and 
held the small print of the Bible near her glasses. Her lips moved 
and whispered as she picked at the words, letter by letter, just as she 
might have picked at fine stitches unhemming an old dress. 

“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign. . .” Ah, 
no truer word was ever spoken. Look at her own son, now dozing 
innocently with an old straw hat over his face to keep off the flies, 
but in danger of hell-fire, no less. Brother Jule made her see that. 
What a good man and righteous! 

The old woman rocked slowly in the squeaky, tall-backed chair 
Clay Grasty himself had made of heart hickory years before he died. 
For as long as she could remember, Jule Sisson had held a meeting 
at Little Brushy in the summer. When the folks along Big Caney 
Creek put the last furrow to the cotton, they dusted off their Bibles, 
for he was sure to come along. 

When the old preacher arrived he would find the arbor covered with 
new pine brush and the organ and benches moved out of the church 


G sie dinner over, Mrs. Grasty and Arvin escaped from 
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house. There was little talk of hard feelings then, of quarrels over 
fence-breaking cows. Folks neighbored more, and the women paid 
back things borrowed during spring plowing. For Brother Jule painted 
hell-fire more real than an August sun and nine times as hot. And 
Sister Moran, at the organ, stroked the sweet treble that opened their 
hearts to song. 

Mrs. Grasty went every night and was tearfully happy when a 
sinner went down to take the preacher’s hand. Would that the good 
Lord might open her own son’s heart.... 

She was resting her eyes against the glare of the sunlight on the 
sandy yard, as old women will, when she saw Gonder Bivin coming 
down the dirt road in a shiny straw hat. She watched him, hoping 
that for once he would pass on by without stopping. He was years 
older than her boy and not fit company to toll Arvin off into goodness 
knows what 

Mrs. Grasty saw the man turn toward the house. 

“Ary, here comes that Gonder. Don’t you think you can go off 
with him—you hear?” she said in a low voice, fearful it might carry 
too far. Arvin did not stir. “You Arv!” 

As she was barefoot, she went quickly into the house to watch from 
the window. 

“Anybody home?” the visitor shouted as he bent his lean form to 
unlatch the gate. “Wake up there, Arvin, and pay for your bed!” He 
went over and pulled the boy’s feet. “Wake up and pay for your 
bed!” 

Arvin threw the hat from his face and sat up, startled and gasping. 
“Where'd you come from?” he asked. 

“Nowheres—just thought I’d come over,” Gonder replied, grin- 
ning. A feather-edge haircut made his ears look large enough to flap. 
His new hat was tilted loosely on the back of his head. Arvin studied 
the hat and the ears as Gonder brought forth makings for cigarettes. 

“Where'd you get the please-don’t-rain?” he asked. 

“Bought it yesterday for the dance,” Gonder told him as he lifted 
himself upon the edge of the porch. “You never saw the like of 
whiskey.” 

“Oh, I fooled around and went to the meeting,” Arvin said. 
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“Went to the shouting, huh? Well, say—” Gonder looked about 
for Mrs. Grasty. “You want a drink?” he asked in a low voice. 

Arvin too looked for his mother. “Come out in the lot,” he said 
cautiously. 

Mrs. Grasty listened near the door. “They’re up to something. I 
can tell.” She saw them slide off the porch and hitch their trousers, 
which nevertheless still hung on the bulge of their hips. She followed 
to the back window. “He’s sure to go off with that low-down man,” 
she said as she saw Gonder bend toward Arvin in needless secrecy. 

“T found something at the dance,” Gonder told Arvin in the lot. “I 
got it hid out. Le’s go get it and have a swig.” 

“Ts it fitten?” 

“Oh, is it! Big un, this shinny come from way down in the Bottoms 
and kicks like Dopsy,” Gonder assured him. 

“Let me get my hat,” Arvin said quickly. His mother stopped him 
on the porch. 

“What you two up to, young man?” 

“Nothing much.” 

“T thought I told you not to run around with that man.” 

“We ain’t going nowheres.” 

“You seat yourself right there and let that Gonder alone with his 
meanness. You ain’t twenty-one yet.” 

“Nobody said I was,” he said sullenly, and walked off. 

“Tt’ll come back to you some day, going off like this when I—” 
Arvin did not listen. She watched the two cut an angle through the 
young cotton patch toward the spring branch, blue puffs of cigarette 
smoke drifting back from them and fading. She could find no com- 
fort reading her Bible now. The peace and quiet had gone, and she 
would worry after Arvin till he returned. She wept softly and tried 
straightening leaves in the worn book with her nervous fingers. 

She was not glad when she saw her daughter, Creola, coming 
through the field, hipping the baby and slapping at the other two 
children who tagged too close under her feet. Creola added to Mrs. 
Grasty’s worries. 

“That baby’s going to get brain fever in this hot sun,” the old 
woman scolded. 
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“T come to get some fresh milk for it, if you have any.” Creola’s 
voice was an inflected wail. “Just seems like I cain’t keep milk fresh 
enough to stay on its little stomach.” 

Creola had been such a pretty girl, Mrs. Grasty mused—reciting 
pieces in school and taking lessons on the organ. Now her face was 
harried and unlovely, with her hair pulled straight back and done in 
a careless knot. Oh, may Heaven preserve us! 

“T can let you have some fresh,” Mrs. Grasty said. 

Creola shifted a black-gum snuff-brush to one corner of her mouth 
and tightened her lips. “I seen Arvin go off with that Gonder again.” 

“They went off down in the field,” her mother admitted grudg- 
ingly. 

Creola was sloppy with her snuff. “Yes, and no telling, Arvin may 
be going with that man to see them Lofton girls—and you know what 
they are.” 

Mrs. Grasty thoughtfully probed with her brush. Yes, she knew. 
“You going to the meeting tonight?” 

“Tf the Lord’s willing,” Creola said. ““Now, Ma, Arv needs a talk- 
ing-to, that’s what—going around with trash. You ort to get Brother 
Jule a-holt him.” 

“Arv’s a good boy at heart,” Mrs. Grasty told her. “He’s took 
care of his old mother since your pa died.” She felt as if she would 
cry again. 

“Same time, he ain’t living right.” Creola busied herself with the 
fretting baby. “Yes, I want to go tonight if Bedros will tend the 
baby. The Lord knows I don’t have the strength to hip this young un 
over there and back. We can leave by sundown and get there.” 

Mrs. Grasty watched her daughter herd the two children, darting 
like chickens, before her as they trailed across the cotton rows toward 
home. No, Creola was not one to sweep under her own back steps. 
Bedros Hover himself needed a talking-to, for that matter—staying 
on the river half the time fishing, with never a Christian thought for 
his wife and children. And he never laid a decent crop by. 

Down on the branch Gonder took from under some dead leaves 
in a hollow stump a glass fruit jar half full of yellow whiskey. Squat- 
ting on their heels and sweating, the two of them took swig after swig 
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from the wide mouth, feeling the liquid touch their vitals and diffuse 
quickly to the fingers—tingling every blessed inch. Arvin, no less 
than Gonder, cleared his throat with a pleasurable “Ahhh!” after 
each swallow. “As good a stuff as I ever tasted,” they told each other 
several times. 

“Tt sure hits you, don’t it?” said Gonder. 

“Ah, man!” Arvin agreed. 

“Yep, you ort to of been there last night. More whiskey—and girls.” 

“Oh, I got a girl,” Arvin said. 

“Who?” 

“Mertie—you know,” Arvin told him. “Mertie Bowers.” 

“Oh.” 

“She joined last night.” 

Gonder winked. “Now you’re out of luck.” Arvin took the sugges- 
tion manfully by blowing smoke up from a corner of his mouth and 
reaching for the jar. 

“No, don’t ever let wimmen bother you, Arv. Let me tell you,” 
Gonder said sagely. 

“Le’s shoot your pistol,” Arvin proposed, and Gonder unbuttoned 
his shirt and drew out a revolver. 

“Bet I can hit that blaze,” Gonder said, leveling the gun at a pine 
ten steps away. He fired, but the bullet rattled somewhere off to 
the right of the mark. 

“I’ve seen you do better’n that,” Arvin told him. “Take that night 
you emptied your pistol through a knothole at the Ganns’ house and 
broke up the dance. Here, let me try.” 

Gonder handed the revolver over and reached for the jar... . 

When the shadows lengthened to near night and the sunlight struck 
only the dark green tops of the highest gum trees, Gonder stood flat- 
footed with his knees bent to brace himself, and sang: Standing on the 
corner with a dollar in my hand, a-waiting for a woman that ain’t got 
no man! He sang with his head back, his large Adam’s apple sliding 
comically. 

“Le’s get going,” Arvin said suddenly. 

Gonder weaved over the cigarette he was trying to roll. “Where to? 
The Loftons ain’t home. Them girls ain’t home. I done seen.” 
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“Not to the Loftons’. Le’s go to church,” Arvin said. 

“TLe’s do.” 

“Man, I feel like a sack of wild-cats, and if they’s anybody with my 
girl, he’ll wish he wasn’t.” Arvin waved his fists. 

“We can mosey over that way. I might find me a girl. They’s al- 
ways somebody hot and bothered at church.” Gonder lighted a mis- 
shapen, big-bellied cigarette. 

Arvin snickered. “It’s going to have pups.” 

“You cain’t do any better, mister.” 

“111 show you.” Arvin sprang up. “Hand me them makings.” He 
took a long step forward and fell flat. 

*T guess I am drunk,” he said, and rolled about helplessly. Gonder 
whooped and laughed until he was red in the face. 

“Drunk? It’s got you down, little un, and stomping you. Stand up 
like me. Try it.” 

Arvin pulled himself up slowly and stood, his lips sagging. “Le’s 
light a shuck out of here,” he muttered. “Come on.” He motioned 
limply and thrashed off through the woods. 

“Wait, friend, I’m coming.” Gonder thrust the pistol under his 
shirt and took another long drink from the fruit jar. 

“Now, move over, honey, and let me holler!” His yell jarred and 
split the Sunday-evening stillness. 

He caught up with Arvin just as they came out upon the Big Caney 
road. “Le’s do go to Little Brushy and join,” Gonder said. “Just go 
right up and join and be baptized.” His long arm struck out at Arvin 
as he laughed. “You'll be bab-soused with Mertie then.” 

“Devil take Mertie!” Arvin said angrily. “And you too.” 

“Ah, didn’t mean to make you mad, Arv.” 

“That’s all right. I want another drink of that there stuff. I ain’t 
got enough by a long sight,” Arvin said heavily. 

“That’s the time!” Gonder urged. “I thought you had done gone 
and got mad. Take a big un—they’s plenty.” Arvin drank, holding 
the jar uncertainly. “No, I didn’t want to make you mad,” Gonder 
repeated. 

Arvin wiped his mouth with the heel of his hand. “If they’s any- 
body with my girl I’ll beat the whey out of them.” 
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“That’s right, big un.” Gonder put the jar under his arm, and they 
stumbled down the deeply rutted road, now and then tripping against 
each other. 


The sunlight slanted high through the window next morning when 
Mrs. Grasty wearily shook Arvin awake. 

“T’ve called and called, now you get up! They’s plenty you’ll an- 
swer for this day,” she said, and retreated before his nakedness when 
he started wide-eyed from the bed. Arvin quickly pulled on his trousers 
and stepped into his shoes. 

“Breakfast’s on the table and cold,” his mother said with a strained 
quietness. He went into the kitchen, poured his coffee, and sat down, 
feeling as though the heavy hand of God were already upon him. 

“Make haste,” the old woman said. “The Law will be here any 
time.” 

The cup shook in Arvin’s hand. “What for?” he demanded. 

“You know well enough what for. Don’t make out like you don’t, 
Arv.” Her voice broke on the last words. “If you go to jail for 
breaking up a meeting with that Gonder, it won’t be my fault.” She 
was crying now and wiping her eyes on her apron with a tired gesture. 
“T’ve prayed for you—I didn’t raise you up to this.” 

Arvin got up suddenly from his chair. Things were coming to him. 
“I’m going over to the hill field,” he told her. 

“The Law will be here, you can be sure,” Mrs. Grasty repeated. 
“You needn’t to think they didn’t turn you two in.” But Arvin sidled 
through the door past her and called the old dog, Rock. 

“T ort to see if the cows are breaking in,” he explained hesitantly. 
She watched him go. Try as she would, she could think of no sin of 
hers that deserved the torment he had brought down upon her. “It’s 
bound to be his pa in him,” she reasoned. Last night she had knelt at 
his bed as he snored and stank of whiskey, just as she had knelt and 
prayed, time and again, at the bed of Clay Grasty when he was drink- 
ing up all the crop was worth. ... 

Arvin followed the thin trail that skirted the ten-rail fence, with 
no thought of fence-breaking cows. He was frightened and eager to 


find Gonder. Old Rock flushed a covey of quail that boomed overhead; 
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the silence that followed in their wake made him more jumpy than 
their sudden flight. 

Gonder worked for Dunk Mowdy, and Arvin found him cutting 
sprouts on a fence row near Mowdy’s house. 

“Say, what all happened last night?” he asked tearfully. “I cain’t 
think.” 

Gonder leaned on the heavy grubbing hoe, and his shoulders shook 
with laughter. “Oh, man, was we drunk!” Arvin did not laugh. 
“Nothing much happened,” Gonder added seriously. “You just got 
mad when you couldn’t find Mertie and dared me to shoot the lights 
out—that’s all.” 

“All I remember is, we was there somehow and you was just 
shooting—then I was running home. . .” Arvin rubbed his hand 
over his face and sighed. “We done played hell, I guess.” 

Gonder still felt humorous. “Yeah, you got mad and dared me,” he 
said. 

“What did you want to shoot for?” Arvin demanded, clinching his 
fists. “You ort to know better!” 

Gonder, who was chewing tobacco, turned his head and spat far to 
the left. “Don’t ever dare me, big un. I don’t never take a dare.” 

“Ma said we been turned in,” Arvin said. 

Gonder wet his hand with spittle and began cutting. “What do I 
care? I been turned in before. Me, now I ain’t afraid of no Law I 
ever seen—just tell ?em what I think,” he said. Suddenly he was 
laughing again. “They shore was some jumping around when that 
pistol of mine went off—all the women yelling.” 

Arvin laughed shortly and fell to rolling a cigarette. “We just 
played hell, that’s all,” he said. “Ain’t like breaking up a dance.” 

Gonder hitched his trousers and fixed his eyes on Arvin. “Now me, 
I’m like this: I’m a-liable to do anything when I’m drunk. And ain’t 
no man—ain’t no human—can stop me.” He affirmed each word with 
a deliberate nod of his head. Arvin dropped his face. He was tired 
of Gonder’s bragging. 

“Old Dunk was shore mad when he heerd about it,” Gonder went 
on in another tone. “Said he wasn’t going to pay no fine for me.” 
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“T don’t have no money for a fine, neither,” Arvin said sorrowfully. 
“Guess we'll just lay it out, will we?” 

“Oh, they treat you all right—always did me,” Gonder told him 
knowingly. “Nope, I don’t mind jail a-tall. Ah, goddam that Dunk 
Mowdy!” He suddenly whacked the hoe across a stump, breaking 
the handle. “He just wants me to go to a rotten jail. I know.” 

Gonder threw the piece of hoe-handle into a fence corner. “I think 
Ill knock off. Ain’t no use cutting sprouts this time of the year, no- 
how.” 

But just then a topless Ford chugged up to Dunk Mowdy’s house. 
There was no mistaking that it was Seba Siggers coming to do his 
duty as constable. 

“T ain’t afraid of no Law,” Gonder said, watching the house in- 
tently. 

Seba talked a minute to Dunk from the yard gate, then drove along 
the fence toward them. 

“Howdy, Gonder—howdy, Arvin!” he greeted them in a loud 
voice when the car stopped. He had fat jowls and a belly like a sow; 
it was an effort for him to get out of the car. “Come over here,” he 
called, beckoning them. 

“You fellers been turned in,” he said, watching Gonder closely. 

“What for?” Gonder demanded. 

“Don’t yell. You know what for—getting drunk and disturbing a 
peaceable meeting,” the constable said. “You got your gun, Bivin? 
Don’t want any trouble.” 

“No, sir. It’s at the house.” 

“Dunk says he ain’t going to pay your fine,” Seba told him. “Guess 
you’ll have to go to town with me.” 

Gonder flared up again and flung his hands about. “I got money 
a-coming to me! He owes me some.” 

“He said tell you he wasn’t out nothing,” Seba said with the quiet 
firmness of the Law. “Y’all will have to lay it out. That’s what you 
get for getting as drunk as by-gods and breaking up a peaceable meet- 
ing.” Gonder shut his mouth in a pout. Arvin stood silent, counting 
his heart beats, while Seba looked at both of them with hostile eyes. 
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tently. 

Seba talked a minute to Dunk from the yard gate, then drove along 
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“Howdy, Gonder—howdy, Arvin!” he greeted them in a loud 
voice when the car stopped. He had fat jowls and a belly like a sow; 
it was an effort for him to get out of the car. “Come over here,” he 
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“They was some, by ganny, that wanted to ride you both out of Big 
Caney on a rail.” He spat tobacco juice, wiping the dribble from his 
chin with a swift, sure swipe of the back of his hand. “Le’s move now,” 
he said shortly. 

Gonder got in the front seat and slammed the door. Seba put a 
foot on the running board and pushed his wide black hat from his 
wet forehead. 

“You got any money, Arvin?” 

“No, sir—none to my name.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Going on eighteen,” Arvin told him. 

Seba thought a moment and said: “I guess I won’t take you this 
time, just on account of your ma. But there won’t be no next time. 
You hear?” 

“Toa, ox." 

“Don’t you go and get too big for your britches, or Ill fix your 
hash shore next time—no matter if you ain’t of age.” 

He mounted the side of the car and squeezed under the wheel. 
“Now, Brother Jule said they was going to pray for you tonight. Bet- 
ter get everything straight, Arvin. They won’t be no next time.” The 
engine started. 

“Oh, yes,” Seba called, “and tell them it won’t be no use to pray 
for Gonder Bivin. I’m taking that big job off the Lord’s hands.” He 
burst into a big wha-wha, throwing his head back and looking at the 
man beside him. Gonder clamped his mouth tighter and sulked. 

Arvin escaped toward home with long quick steps that sent the sand 
lizards scurrying. 

“Tt?s the Lord’s blessing,” his mother said when he told her what 
had happened. “You’ve sinned, but this is his way of sparing you so’s 
* you can get forgiveness. Creola said they’d be a special service at the 
grove tonight.” 

Arvin fidgeted and suddenly took himself off to the field with the 
mule. 

At the supper table she sat opposite him and brushed at the hover- 
ing flies with a leafy chinaberry branch. She was dressed in the black 
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taffeta she had worn to church since Clay Grasty died. “Ain’t you 
going, Arv?” 

“T’m tired hearing about church.” He was sullen. 

“Your conscience just hurts you, don’t it?” she said. Arvin was 
silent. “You ort to go,” she ventured. “Go with me, if for no other 
reason.” 

“Cain’t you go with Creola and them, like you been doing?” 

“Tt’s been good and dark coming from her house by myself, with no 
moon.” 

“They won’t nothing ketch you!” he stormed. “I ain’t going to 
hear Jule Sisson rave tonight, and that’s a settled fact.” 

“T can go with Creola,” she said quietly as she studied the blue- 
veined roughness of her hands. Arvin got up and pitched old Rock a 
hunk of cornbread and left to feed the mule, expecting her to chal- 
lenge him further. But she didn’t. When he came back from the lot, 
the supper things were put away and she had gone. From the front 
porch he saw her going down the trail that led to Creola’s house, which 
sat facing a cotton patch with its back rubbing a draw of scrub pine. 

“They needn’t to think they’re going to get me out to be prayed 
for, and that’s a settled fact,” he assured himself aloud. Old Rock, 
thinking he had been spoken to, came around the side of the house, 
wagging. “And that’s a settled fact,” Arvin repeated. 

But as he watched his mother pick her way alone, something un- 
latched inside him and loosed an impulse to go even now and overtake 
her. The weight of his conscience began to press upon him, and for 
the first time since he had gone into the field to do a grown man’s 
work, he felt like crying. 

“T guess I ort to get forgiveness,” he finally admitted, for he was 
lonely. Rock came and stuck his head between the boy’s legs for his 
old scabrous ears to be scratched. The sun sank and became a far-away 
furnace that burned down the tall thunderheads. The crickets and 
katydids began their scattered chorus. “I guess my skillet is fixed, less 
I do something,” he told the dog. There drifted from the direction 
of Little Brushy faint sounds of music and song that seemed to try 
hard to reach him.... 
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As usual, the crowd gathered early at Little Brushy the following 
evening and made all the pleasant sounds of friendliness while they 
waited for the grove meeting to break. The women took seats on the 
benches and fanned ceaselessly with colored cardboard fans as they 
talked. The men stood in knots beyond the light of spluttering kero- 
sene torches, or squatted with their backs to pine saplings. Groups of 
boys in white shirts and young girls in stiff-starched dresses were gig- 
gling and slapping. 

No one spoke to Arvin, who sat apart on an empty bench—not 
even Mertie Bowers. It made him feel like a sneaky dog on a strange 
road. He wanted to bolt for the woods to escape, and would have done 
so except for his promise to Brother Jule a few hours before. 

The old preacher had come riding up just before noon, his six-foot 
form flopping grotesquely astride the small mare. He descended upon 
their little house like a giant, carrying his sixty-odd years like an empty 
sack. His voice boomed to the creek and back when he greeted them. 
Mrs. Grasty was all aflutter putting on her shoes and stockings, and 
hurrying dinner. 

‘Yall wash right now,” she said. “It’ll be on the table time you 
are ready.” Arvin quietly watched Brother Jule’s huge hands fill 
the washpan as he bent and lifted the water to his bearded face. 

It was only after dinner when they walked through Arvin’s cotton, 
stopping now and then to count the squares and half-grown bolls on 
a likely stalk, that Arvin had warmed to Brother Jule. 

“Oh, you have one fine crop, my boy,” the preacher said. 

“It’s as well as common, I guess—no better,” Arvin replied. “I 
got no kick a-coming.” 

“Yes, the Lord has shed his richest blessings on you, Arvin.” Brother 
Jule laid a hand on the boy’s shoulder. “Ever think about it?” The 
. preacher’s accusing eyes caught Arvin unawares before he looked 
away, his hand straying to a cotton stalk and breaking tender branches. 
“Here you’re keeping bad company and straying right down the 
Devil’s lane. Blaspheming and breaking up worship. To think, your 
pore old ma come to us last night with tears, asking us to pray for 
you. You don’t want to make your old ma unhappy any more, do you, 
son?” 
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Arvin’s lip trembled. Brother Jule had a fetching way of talking. 

Without ceremony the old preacher had knelt among the cotton 
rows. Arvin watched him put his hand to his head. Then, feeling 
himself go red in the face, he had knelt too—awkwardly, not knowing 
just how he should place his hand on his own bowed head. 

When they went toward the house, Brother Jule said: “Yes, the 
Lord has a message for you tonight, Arvin. Come and give yourself 
over.” 

“Yes, sir, I been thinking about it lately,” Arvin mumbled. 

Mrs. Grasty had had a freshly starched and ironed shirt laid out for 
him to wear... . 

When the early meeting apart in the grove broke up, the preacher 
and the most faithful—those who went each night before services to 
pray in the solitude of the pine thicket—went directly to the arbor. 
Brother Zack went to his amen-corner, and Sister Moran, who never 
missed a sermon, wobbled to the organ. Creola and Mrs. Grasty came 
up to Arvin. 

“Don’t you want to set with us close to the front?” Creola asked. 
“You might hear better.” 

“T’m awright where I am,” he answered without looking up. 

The scattered groups quickly gathered under the arbor to find seats, 
which were few enough. Some had to stand. Families drove their 
wagons close in and remained sitting in the spring seats and straight 
chairs, the horses staring blankly at the lights. 

Brother Jule threaded about here and there, shaking hands, giving 
his blessing to this one and that, asking after the sick—his tall form 
benign and paternal. Many eyes followed him as he went up to Arvin, 
exclaiming happily in a loud voice, “The Lord told me you’d come, 
Arvin. He sure did!” 

Brother Jule shook Arvin’s hand and all the unfriendly faces about 
warmed, as if by his consent. The boy fingered a song book in happy 
consternation as the congregation rose to sing. 

Sister Moran, at the organ, chorded the bass and treble notes and 
held them until Lude Deaton started singing with an impulsive down- 
ward motion of his hand. His hoarse voice led out ahead: On Jordan’s 
stormy banks I stand and cast a wist-ful eye... . The men drew in 
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their chins and struggled with the familiar bass, while the women rode 
triumphantly over them with their easy falsettos. 

Arvin mouthed the words of the song, but he was watching Brother 
Jule, who now stood head high above all at the pulpit with his eyes 
closed in silent meditation. Oh, he was a good man, if there ever was 
one; but Arvin did not know by what power he was going to be able 
to go down and take his hand, with everybody looking. Already he 
was weak in the stomach and swallowing hard, knowing what was 
expected of him. 

He listened to the sermon with his mouth open. What Brother 
Jule said did not matter so much as the way he said it. He was not one 
to talk from a piece of paper when he preached. He said right out 
from his heart. He slapped his Bible and strode the length of the plat- 
form, his voice alternately lifting to a shout and dropping to a pleading 
tone that coaxed tears. His mind clinched in agony at the thought of 
an unsaved soul dying at midnight, and he pointed an accusing finger 
at those who would suffer in torment. 

“Come, you sinner, while we sing,” he thundered at last, and 
Brother Deaton raised his hand. The congregation rose to sing the 
invitation song: 

Hear now his pleading; on him re-ly. Chains He will sever; oh, 
why will you die? 

The doors of the church were open now to new members, and 
Brother Jule’s voice sounded above the song in strained overtones: 
“Oh, yes, why will you die? Now is the time to know Him, ’twill 
grow too late.” Several broke from the congregation and went down 
to take his hand. Lude Deaton appeared in the aisle waving his song 
book as another song was taken up. A woman standing near Arvin 
began to weep. Her daughter had gone down to Brother Jule. 

Oh, come and dine! Come and dine, says the Master, Come and 
dine! 

Creola left her place near the front and pressed near Arvin, strange 
and unfamiliar here before these people, but closer nevertheless than 
she had been in years. “Go on down and shake his hand and join, 
Arv,” she whispered. 

Come and dine, the Master’s calling, Come and dine! 
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“Ma told me to talk to you,” Creola said. He looked at the small 
humped shoulders of his mother directly ahead of him. When she 
turned, searching for his eyes, he suddenly saw a face of countless 
tender memories—things he had forgotten while he was growing up. 

Oh, he served the multitude, turned the water into wine! Come 
and dine, says the Master, Come and dine! 

The music and the feeling coming forth this night caused Arvin’s 
throat to tighten with a maddening thrill. Before he knew where his 
feet had taken him, he was down shaking Brother Jule’s large hand, 
and the old man was laughing triumphantly. “God bless you, my 
boy! Praise His name! Yes.” 

Arvin stood in line with the others who had come, and looked out 
on row upon row of standing people, whose faces seemed to beam 
at him. When the Right Hand of Fellowship was extended, they 
came with friendly smiles. Never had he felt so many warm hands 
in his. And Mertie suddenly appeared in a pretty pink dress, smiling 
too. 

Mrs. Grasty threw her arms about him and sobbed. “Don’t treat 
your old mother bad any more, Son—and lead a better life.” He felt 
her tears hot on his neck. Creola gave him a quick stiff hug and said: 
“Be a good Christian, Brother,” and passed on with the little girls 
trailing after her. 

Going home he walked ahead of them, somewhat dazed at the 
quickness and painlessness of his conversion, but feeling too that he 
could walk into the cool night forever, happy and full of things for 
which there were no words. And so it was, even until he was baptized. 

Mrs. Grasty showed him chapters to read in the Bible, and taught 
him a short blessing for the table. She even asked what he would like 
for dinner a time or two, though there was little choice. He, in turn, 
did not forget to bring wood for the wash pot. And going to church, 
he did not walk ahead, chafing at her slow steps as was his wont, but 
respectfully kept at her side. On Saturday she gave him money to buy 
a new shirt at the store for the baptizing. He had forgotten Gonder 
and the way Seba Siggers had laughed at him. 

Sunday afternoon the crowd gathered at the Round Hole on Big 
Caney to see the rites administered to the new converts. All pressed 
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close to the edge of the water and watched Brother Jule motion each 
one from the standing line to where he stood waist-deep in the clear 
pool. The girls went to him fighting their dresses that ballooned on top 
of the water. He carried them all under with an easy stooping ges- 
ture; they came up gasping and fighting to keep their feet on the bot- 
tom. It was over shortly, and the congregation sang a last song that 
seemed to drift soft and clear down the creek, as if carried on the 
running water. 

Arvin solemnly helped Mertie up the slippery bank. “You know, 
I wasn’t a bit afraid when I went under,” she said brightly. 

Mrs. Grasty stood with Mertie’s folks. “Make haste, Arvin,” she 
said. “We may take supper with the Bowers.” 

“Oh, y’all do!” Mertie urged. 

“1?d just as soon as not,” Arvin declared, and hastily went to the 
woods to change to dry clothes. He dressed quickly, but took care that 
his damp body did not streak the new shirt. Oh, mankind! he was 
going home with Mertie. 

Somebody cleared his throat behind him. “So you got ’ligion in 
yo’ soul, huh?” Arvin turned and saw Gonder ambling toward him. 

“What you doing here?” Arvin asked, surprised. 

Gonder sat down on a log. “Oh, thought I’d come and see you 
bab-soused.” He grinned weakly. “So you got that old-time religion, 
huh?” 

“Fverybody’s got to get forgiveness sometime,” Arvin said 
thoughtfully. “One thing, I won’t be carousing no more, nor cuss- 
ing.” 

Gonder pitched a piece of loose bark. “Yeah, I joined once myself.” 
He was dirty; his clothes were streaked with dust and dried sweat, 
and he needed a shave. “I seen Mertie going off,” he said, getting up. 
“She wouldn’t speak. Yeah, just turned her head.” 

Arvin shook tobacco from a can into a cigarette paper. “When did 
they let you out of jail?” he asked. 

“Just today. I look a sight, I know.” He brushed his trousers 
half-heartedly. His wrist showed red below a soiled shirt cuff. “I 
guess you know I’m leaving this neck of the woods. I’m on the way to 
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get my things at Dunk’s now. . . . I ort to whup that man yet for 
not paying my fine. I had money a-coming to me.” 

They walked back to the creek in silence. The crowd had moved 
off to the wagons and cars, but a group waited under a spreading elm. 

“You Arvin!” Mrs. Grasty called sharply. 

Gonder stopped. “I guess I?ll take a short cut,” he said, kicking at 
the black soil with his foot. 

“‘Well—” Arvin ventured tentatively. “Come some time.” 

“Awright, you come,” Gonder mumbled and walked away without 
looking back. Arvin sadly contemplated his slumped shoulders and 
loose-jointed walk. A dirty string of a handkerchief hung limply from 
his back pocket. Pore old cast-off. Not a friend to his name. 

“Oh say, Arvin!” 

It was Mertie coming to meet him. He suddenly wanted to bless 
her out for not speaking to Gonder, the little priss-ike. But then he 
remembered he was wearing salvation robes now. 
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HE novel today is the chief form of literary expression in 
America. It is also the first form in which American letters 
have attained the undisputed right to be ranked with other 
literatures of the world. But long before the American novel attained 
this dominant position, it had become the most complete available rec- 
ord of our manners and aspirations. Whether the temper of a period 
has been romantic or grim, genteel or iconoclastic, the novel has proved 
a suitable vehicle of expression. It has served, in Polonius’s phrase, 
“for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, historical- 
pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene 
individable, or poem unlimited.” Because of this adaptability, the 
American novel provides an excellent opportunity for observing how 
the European mind has sought to acclimatize itself on the new con- 
tinent and to make for itself a spiritual home. 

When novel-writing in this country was first essayed, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, there was little to encourage the art. Puri- 
tans regarded novels as lies and corrupters of morals, and builders of 
empire considered both writing and reading novels a waste of time. 
The double onus under which fiction labored continued well into the 
nineteenth century. Men yet living can testify to the surreptitious 
pleasure of pulling a novel from under a pillow, or reading it in the 
woodshed. Now, the merest chit may draw from the drugstore rental 
library a novel on any subject whatever. Obviously, things have been 
happening both to fiction and the reader of fiction, and even a brief 
survey of these changes may throw considerable light on the American 
character. 
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Even if one leaves out of account the general prejudice against fic- 
tion, in the first decades of the new republic an American novelist faced 
serious obstacles. As an art form the novel was new. For patterns 
one looked to England, but it happened to be a dull moment in Brit- 
ish fiction. Richardson and Fielding, having done their work, were 
presently to be supplanted by the terrorizers in Gothic romance, who 
in turn were to vie with a school of didactic sentimentalists. But at the 
time there was no outstanding novelist. There was, further, a paucity 
of native themes. The late Revolution offered a subject based upon 
an important conflict, but the society of the young republic afforded 
no contrast of manners. Had not the Revolution, in fact, been fought 
to wipe out class distinctions? And what could one do in a country 
that had no ivied walls to lend charm, or snowy summits old in story? 
Most deplorable of all was the publishing situation. Here Americans 
were their own worst enemies. Instead of doing all in their power 
to foster authorship, American publishers systematically pirated for- 
eign importations. For three-quarters of a century American authors 
had to struggle along without an international copyright law. 

There was some light, however, amid the gloom. Masculine read- 
ers found tales of the Indian diverting, or they might regale them- 
selves with a quixotic yarn by Hugh Brackenridge, Modern Chivalry. 
In the humorous adventures of Captain Farrago and his servant 
O’Regan, an illiterate climber, the young nation had an ironical pic- 
ture of its crudities to chuckle over. For feminine readers there was 
a host of seduction stories, notably Mrs. Rowson’s Charlotte, Brown’s 
Power of Sympathy, and Mrs. Foster’s Coquette, each teaching by pre- 
cept as well as by example what every young woman should know 
about the village Eros. 

With terror stalking abroad by night, arrows flying by day, and pes- 
tilence wasting at noonday, Charles Brockden Brown had every oppor- 
tunity to adapt Gothicism to American uses. He combined with it an 
eighteenth-century rationalism that explained all supernatural effects 
on natural grounds—ventriloquism, insanity, spontaneous combustion, 
yellow fever, or the machinations of the Red man. So well did Brown 
gauge the taste of the public that writers like Irving, Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Simms continued his manner. Irving, in deliberate avoidance of 
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competition with Scott, whose enormous vogue well-nigh paralyzed 
native authorship, wrote short tales, and fashioned for his countrymen 
legends with an old-world flavor. By associating the Knickerbocker 
myth with the Hudson and the Catskills he lent beauty to what had 
been deemed unpicturesque landscape. He also gave Americans a 
genteel tradition; no longer need they look abroad for those urbane 
virtues which their rude environment seemed to have denied them. 

Cooper outlined for the popular imagination its conception of the 
primitive frontier. He gave the romantic ego a continent to dwell in, 
and established a new ideal of the simple life. It is true his Leather- 
stocking was something of an eighteenth-century retainer dressed in a 
buckskin shirt, rather than a Davy Crockett bending the law to his 
needs. Yet Cooper’s version of the folk-hero was accepted at home 
as well as abroad. After the disillusionment of the Napoleonic wars, 
it seemed pleasant to reflect that in this new land man might still ad- 
venture upward toward the image of desire. “Here was our new 
Adam of the wilderness,” said Lowell, “a figure as poetic as that of 
Achilles, as ideally representative as that of Don Quixote, as romantic 
in its relation to our homespun and plebeian mythus as Arthur in his 
to the mailed and plumed cycle of chivalry.” The further fact that 
Cooper (when not upbraiding his countrymen for their want of Euro- 
pean manners) was trying to educate Europe in the ways of democracy 
made him appear ridiculous, but he remains an arresting symbol of the 
transition from the era of republican government to that of industrial 
democracy. His own inner conflicts were never resolved, but the cour- 
age, downrightness, competence, and virgin prejudices which he 
avowed still mark the American character. 

To appreciate Cooper’s achievement one has merely to look into the 
work of his contemporaries and imitators. Nothing so well illustrates 
the confused and shifting standards of fiction in this period as the heav- 
ily freighted, melodramatic work of Catherine Sedgwick, Lydia 
Child, and Mrs. Cheney. “A damned mob of scribbling women,” 
Hawthorne called them. These Gothic preceptresses employed super- 
natural machinery on the slightest provocation, so that their readers 
might thrill with pleasure while being edified by the moral which was 
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never absent. Indeed, an explicit moral was the novel’s chief means 
of gaining admittance to the American home. 

An important factor in removing the stigma that branded fiction as 
trivial or even pernicious was the vogue, during the ’thirties, of the his- 
torical romance. In the guise of presenting patriotic information the 
novel thus ingratiated itself with readers who normally winced at fab- 
rication. John Neal, Lydia Child, James McHenry, Catherine Sedg- 
wick, and James K. Paulding experimented variously in grafting upon 
the stock of historical fiction the Gothic romance, the sentimental- 
didactic tale, and social satire, but did it with the awkwardness of ama- 
teurs. Cooper had drawn memorable historical types like the scout, 
the Indian, the sailor, but his attempts to picture well-known historical 
figures, Washington, John Paul Jones, Montcalm, were feeble and 
shadowy. His successors contented themselves with introducing local 
types and traditions to the nation at large. Caruthers and Cooke re- 
verted to early days in the Old Dominion; Simms and Kennedy pre- 
sented frontier life in Carolina; Thompson told of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys; Hoffman found romance in the Mohawk Valley; even 
Cooper fell in at length with the novel of local tradition. In this 
fashion was developed a certain realism as the artistic counterpart of 
the search for truth which underlay the spiritual confusions of the 
period. 

Herman Melville introduced to American fiction the exotic romance 
of the South Seas. But he became so deeply engrossed in transcen- 
dental speculation that his work tended toward chaos. His genera- 
tion, immersed in things, could not understand his trouble about life, 
and spurned him. But genius cannot be hid. A later generation has 
seen in Ahab’s antagonism for Leviathan a struggle having the epic 
quality of Lucifer’s proud hatred of the Almighty, and couched in 
some of the most sensuous prose ever written in America. 

With Hawthorne’s shadowy remembrance of things past, the ro- 
mance of moral life reached its high mark. In The Scarlet Letter, in- 
stead of picturing the passion of love as leading to degradation, the 
author, with something of the frontier spirit, saw it freeing itself from 
the customs of a too thoroughly organized society. So far as Hawthorne 
was concerned, what Hester did had a “consecration of its own.” It was 
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an affair between her and her Creator—who evidently does not deal 
with the problem like a Puritan. An evil of the moment, in the author’s 
view, is not so devastating to human character as a life of treachery or 
revenge. Hawthorne’s ancestral strain may have led him to prefer 
analyzing human nature under duress, but he was in no sense a re- 
former. He was the definitive historian of Puritan New England, 
not because he had any taste for the intricacies of theological discus- 
sion, but rather by virtue of his artistic conscience. He was fortunate 
in undertaking his venture into the past after the moral ideas of New 
England had begun to pass from the conscience to the imagination, yet 
before the decay of the Puritan ideology so ably depicted in the impo- 
tent characters of Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman had set in. 

In the "forties, the country was still feeling the consequences of a 
severe financial depression. For fiction this was a matter of consider- 
able moment, because financial stringency required the cheapening of 
paper and encouraged the establishment of magazines. ‘Paper-backs” 
appeared, and novels were issued by mammoth weekly papers as 
“extras.” The Beadle novels which were brought out presently afford 
material for an interesting study in mass psychology. Historically they 
were a reductio ad absurdum of the Cooper pattern of adventure story. 
Ethically, though badly maligned, they were more uplifting than the 
specialized social novels of the forties and ’fifties. 

The Evangelical wave which swept over the country during the 
*fifties brought with it the novel of social reform. Intemperance, duel- 
ing, sectarianism, slavery became the targets of fictional propaganda. 
American writers tried to rival Dickens, Bulwer, and Sue in the expo- 
sure of abuses. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with its dual attack on aristocracy 
and slavery, became overnight a best seller. Sentiment was of course 
a large factor in the book’s success. Even in the earliest American 
~ novels sensibility had been an important element, but in the “feminine 
fifties” it reached its apogee. The high-strung heroines of this period 
burst readily into tears, and fainted on the slightest provocation; they 
could become entirely adorable by lingering through the final stages 
of consumption. But this excessive sentimentality suddenly found it- 
self confronted by stern reality in the form of civil war. 
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During the War novels appeared only sporadically. At the conclu- 
sion of strife a wave of nationalism spread over the country, a conscious 
awareness of the immensity of the national domain, and a deepening 
appreciation for whatever was indigenous. Literary vitality in the 
East declined as the American imagination turned to the vast new fron- 
tier, the democratic spirit of which animated East as well as West. 
With the extension of a network of railroads to all parts of the coun- 
try, different sections grew eager to read about one another. When 
Bret Harte used the short story, which had been dominated by the gro- 
tesque or the arabesque, to present the rough-and-tumble life of a 
California mining town, he took the reading public by storm. Though 
in his work local color was a means rather than an end, he started a 
movement that soon spread to every corner of the country. 

During the ’seventies, which marked the disappearance of the older 
romance, regionalism arose in what were then frontier sections. Harte’s 
forty-niners, Eggleston’s schoolmaster and circuit-rider, Woolson’s 
Mackinac traders were picturesque types rather than individuals, and 
were presented in romantic fashion. In the next decade stories were 
laid in the older sections, rich in the subtler local color of social tradi- 
tion. Cable’s New Orleans Creoles, Miss Jewett’s and Miss Wilkins’s 
New England rustics, Joel Chandler Harris’s Negroes, and Page’s Old 
Virginians gave the dialect story its heyday. In the ’nineties, possi- 
bly because of the influence of Hardy’s Wessex novels, physical back- 
ground rose to the importance of chief character in the story. The 
bayous of Louisiana, the Northern woods, the Southern swamps, the 
Western deserts, the blue-grass region of Kentucky, even the Alaskan 
gold-fields were described with a strong feeling for regional differ- 
ences. The era of the republic was over; the era of the empire had 
begun. 

Mark Twain, one of the leaders in national self-discovery, was a 
product of the incongruities of the frontier. Scattered throughout the 
South and the old Southwest had been backwoods humorists whose 
pencilings had the verve of charcoal sketches—racy, vivid, the only 
authentic record of one of the most vital of American experiences. It 
was Ned Brace, the Georgia traveler; Major Jones, Esquire, famous 
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lover and traveler of Pineville; Captain Suggs of the Tallapoosy Vol- 
lantares; Ovid Bolu:, Esquire, of the “flush times” in Alabama and 
Mississippi; Sut Lovingood, “ornary” hell-raising mountaineer; and 
others like them who gave Mark Twain his first stimulus. A second 
frontier, the robust newspaper life at Virginia City, brought into har- 
mony the various elements of Mark Twain’s mind which had not be- 
fore found expression. Essentially a teller of anecdotes, he discovered 
in travelogues like Zunocents Abroad or Roughing It the medium best 
suited to his art. “To bring incongruities and absurdities together in 
a wandering and sometimes purposeless way and seem innocently un- 
aware that they are absurdities,” he once declared, “is the basis of the 
American art.” In Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn he fused 
superbly his sense of humor, his command of the vernacular, his per- 
ception of folkways, and his understanding of the perennial boy. 

If it be objected that Mark Twain was amateurish in his handling 
of plot, what novel before his day had a form growing from its interior 
necessities? It was Howells and James who first introduced a mature 
understanding of form. For James, fiction like life itself was a fine 
art. Observing like an artist and analyzing like a psychologist, he 
' sought to give fiction an “air of reality.” He regarded Americans as 
a race culturally “famished,” and turned for material to the “central 
settlement,” the Old World, for those contrasts in manners and 
mores which he missed in the New World. Had he but looked with 
the eyes of his friend Howells he would have found a similar relation 
at home between the Laphams and the Coreys, as Howells showed in 
that representative work, The Rise of Silas Lapham. 

With Howells came the battle to establish realism in American fic- 
tion. In season and out he decried the mawkish sentimentalism which 
characterized the domestic tales of J. G. Holland, E. P. Roe, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Rose Terry Cooke, and other Nice Nancys. He 
taught American novelists to write simply and straightforwardly, and 
was the first modern American master of the art of dialogue. If he 
missed the greatness of those who deal with profound emotions, he 
was faithful in depicting the routine of average life in a democracy. 
He has given, as Van Doren observes, “the most extended and accu- 
rate transcript of American life as yet made by one man.” 
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The Gilded Age was an interesting period for the social historian. 
When Southern landholding families had their possessions swept away, 
and Northern merchant princes saw the tariff destroy their fortunes, 
crudity and corruption were bound to follow. The satirist had his 
stage set for him, and Mark Twain wielded the cudgels right lustily. 
The question whether propaganda is art has often been debated, but 
never settled. In a democracy, it is only natural that problems should 
be referred to popular suffrage from time to time in the guise of fic- 
tion. There had been problem-novels before the Civil War; there 
were others now. Some of these attacked social injustice, others ex- 
posed political corruption, a few were concerned with religious 
problems. 

Political novels not infrequently traced the career of an upright man 
through the mazes of corruption while the author added such moraliz- 
ing as he saw fit. John W. DeForest, underrated pioneer realist, por- 
trayed unimpeachable rectitude succumbing to the pressure of debt and 
lobbyists in Honest John Vane, a novel which was in reality an attack 
on the notorious Credit Mobilier affair. In The Gilded Age, Mark 
Twain and Warner satirized the demoralization of local and Federal 
government, but, unable to see what lay behind the venality of public 
servants, contented themselves with a preachment on speculation. 
Henry Adams in Democracy saw how elevation of ignorant men to of- 
fice made them peculiarly prone to the dangers of party loyalty and the 
spoils system; he grieved at public indifference, and pinned such hope as 
he had for the future on the good sense of the cultivated American 
woman. Paul Leicester Ford’s The Honorable Peter Stirling brought 
out the fact that the reformer does not build as patiently as the boss; 
when victory is in sight he relaxes his vigilance. The methods of the 
boss in dealing with a legislature were exposed by Winston Churchill 
in Coniston and in Mr. Crewe’s Career, while Brand Whitlock in The 
Thirteenth District studied the role of party loyalty in ward politics. 
Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American Citizen was in the nature 
of a throw-back, as it followed the career of a country youth who wrig- 
gles his way up by devious methods and sharp practices through the 
meat-packing business into the United States Senate. 
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The questioning of the industrial order in such early novels as 
Phelps’s Silent Partner, Aldrich’s Stillwater Tragedy, and Hay’s 
Breadwinners had been carried on from the capitalistic viewpoint, and 
was content with the hope that Christian charity would somehow work 
out justice. Such books, however, as Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward showed that a 
more careful scrutiny of the competitive system was needed, an atti- 
tude presently reflected by fiction in Howells’s Hazard of New For- 
tunes and Traveller from Altruria, as well as in Boyesen’s Mammon 
of Unrighteousness and Robert Grant’s Unleavened Bread. The new 
century ushered in the “muck-rakers.” The need for the organization 
of labor was presented by Hamlin Garland in Hesper; and in The 
Jungle, Upton Sinclair pointed to socialism as the way to overcome 
the exploitation of wage-earners. Jack London’s The Iron Heel 
denounced an oligarchy of plutocrats; Ernest Poole offered a more 
intelligent and liberal criticism of the class struggle in The Harbor; 
while Dreiser and Herrick considered the injurious effects of capital- 
ism upon women, its tendency to make prostitutes of the lower class 
and parasites of the upper. The force of industrial pressures has been 
more recently considered by Sherwood Anderson and John Dos Passos, 
but so far industrial novels have been more effective in diagnosing ills 
than in suggesting reforms. 

Religious controversies have always interested Americans. In the 
earlier periods, religious fiction usually dealt with sectarian differ- 
ences. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, however, the inter- 
est of novelists concerned with religious problems shifted to Darwin- 
ism, and to the application of Christian principles to economic issues. 
In the conflict of creeds Margaret Deland’s John Ward, Preacher was 
the American counterpart to Robert Elsmere. The battle with ration- 
alism and scientific doubt which ran through the pages of George Eliot 
was matched in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron Ware. 
Christian socialism was advocated by Tourgée in Murvale Eastman, 
while Mrs. Ward’s A Singular Life and Churchill’s Inside of the Cup 
advocated the “social-service” church. It must be clear, then, that 
by the early years of the twentieth century, the novel served Americans 
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for much more than entertainment; it was being used to awaken a sense 
of social responsibility. 

Pietas in the Roman as well as in the Christian sense has ever been a 
favorite theme with American readers. It is true that Lew Wallace 
owed the immediate inspiration for his enc:mously popular Ben-Hur 
to the Darwinian controversy, but his success turned others to the 
past, to the American past in particular. The nation’s centennial had 
been celebrated with due acclaim; and encouraged by Stevenson’s and 
Kipling’s revival of romance, as well as by the ardor aroused by the 
war with Spain, a series of best-sellers recalled the glories of the past 
and pointed the way to manifest destiny. Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, 
Ford’s Janice Meredith, Mary Johnston’s To Have and To Hold, 
and a host of others satisfied the American longing for heroism and 
romance. 

But romance was only an undercurrent. The steady advance of 
realism drove Marion Crawford to Italy and Lafcadio Hearn to 
Japan. Society was undergoing a transition from rural to urban atti- 
tudes. Edith Wharton, in The House of Mirth and The Age of 
Innocence, gave the bourgeoisie an insight into the life of New York 
society, with its rigorous compulsions and the tragedies that grew out 
of it. She wrote “well-made” novels in the tradition of Henry James; 
but other writers turned to Zola and the Russians for what they 
regarded as a more scientific rendering of life. In the tenets of Nat- 
uralism they found an interpretation of human conduct which indicated 
what an impotent victim of things man really is. Even on the farm, 
Hamlin Garland recalled in Main-Travelled Roads, life had been 
anything but bucolic. He remembered it as a round of back-break- 
ing toil and privation, especially severe for the women, for many of 
whom it meant tragedy. But Garland was hardly a Naturalist. It 
remained for Stephen Crane in The Red Badge of Courage to estab- 
lish the new principles. In writing of the Civil War Crane avoided 
the sentimental reveling in a glorious past which had characterized 
rococo romance, and pictured instead the terrible fear of a raw recruit 
as he went through the mud and stench of battle. The new reading 
of life appeared next in McTeague, the domestic tragedy of a San 
Francisco dentist, Frank Norris’s conception of a Nietzschean “blond 
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beast.”” In The Octopus elemental human nature struggled with the 
forces of an indifferent universe. Jack London’s Call of the Wild 
employed the principles of evolutionary science in describing a dog’s 
reversion to the primitive, but with too much of an eye on Mrs. 
Grundy to be entirely valid. 

In the era of post-War prosperity the American scene provided as 
rich a field for satire as it had offered during the Gilded Age. Sinclair 
Lewis regaled the decade with Carol Kennicott’s rebellion against the 
dullness of Gopher Prairie and Babbitt’s extravagant and blatant vul- 
garity. Sherwood Anderson voiced his opposition to industrial pros- 
perity and stern custom which made the common life seem banal. To 
escape from such an ugly world, James Branch Cabell invented 
Poictesme, an imaginary medieval world in which he lost himself in 
fantasy. Joseph Hergesheimer, with a sense of the overwhelming 
formlessness of life, sought in his own way to costume the passions. 
Theodore Dreiser delineated the doomed careers of creatures with 
vigorous physiques but mediocre intellects, driven by forces they do 
not understand, in a jungle where the struggle for existence goes to 
the physically strong and mentally ruthless. It remained for Ernest 
Hemingway in A Farewell to Arms to reduce life to its simplest bases 
in physical sensation, and William Faulkner in Sanctuary to pervert 
it to a tissue of morbid psychology. But Naturalism was unable to offer 
a real pathway of advancement, and has come to seem a passing phase 
in the development of American fiction. 

By the middle ’twenties a new kind of romance was well under way. 
Contact with the soil once more provided an escape from urban com- 
plexity. Perhaps nowhere was life more delicately fused with the 
sensuous beauty of the landscape than in the novels of Willa Cather, 
though Giants in the Earth, Barren Ground, The Time of Man and 
The Farm are in the same tradition. The remarkable fact, however, 
is not that these novels of the farm appeared, but that the group has not 
been larger. In view of the rural heritage of most Americans, the 
reluctance of the American novel to enter the barn has been quite 
surprising. 

The new trend away from Naturalism was reflected also in a declin- 
ing interest in proletarian novels, with their reminders of a depressed 
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social order. To be sure, Dos Passos, in The Big Money, seems at 
last to have mastered the technique of subordinating individuals to 
groups in the novel. But in the extraordinarily promising work of 
Thomas Wolfe, as in Santayana’s Last Puritan, the individual, tor- 
mented by the Furies, still holds the center of the stage. Eugene 
Gant finds man’s journey on earth Jonely and mysterious, while Oliver 
Alden, unable to discover or conceive a crusade adequate to his capac- 
ities, in the end accepts defeat by deliberately trying to be common- 
place. Of course the impulse to escape was still dominant in most 
readers. Many found surcease from their own cares in following a 
story laid on the other side of the globe, like The Good Earth; others 
found it in that remarkable compound of adventure, travel, geography, 
history, and psychology, Anthony Adverse. Last, there has been a 
nostalgic return to the epochs of the past when, it is suggested, com- 
prehensible patterns of life could still be discovered. Such a reanima- 
tion of other days as is to be found in Death Comes for the Archbishop, 
The Great Meadow, The Limestone Tree, The Forge, and Long 
Remember, is somewhat sad with longing, and like our own age, 
devoid of heroes. What has the phenomenal reception of Gone With 
the Wind to suggest? Surely much more than a belated interest in 
the Civil War! 

It will be interesting to see what turn the American novel takes next. 
Much experimentation is now behind us; the author’s right to picture 
whatever subject he likes is no longer in question; and a variety of 
high talents affords keen competition. In these circumstances, may we 
not expect novels acceptable in technique, and profoundly informed 
concerning life, the very marrow and substance and spiritual import 
of it? 
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CHARLESTON: ANTE-BELLUM MAGAZINE CENTER 


By Ima Honaker HERRON 


A Cueck-List anp Finpinc-List oF CHARLEsTON PERIODICALS, 
1732-1864, dy William Stanley Hoole, with a foreword by Jay B. 
Hubbell. Duke University Press, Durham. 


[| LITERARY history of ante-bellum Charleston offers an 


interesting paradox to students of the development of South- 

ern magazines. Charleston early became a city of complacency, 
proud of its coterie of cultured men, of whom Hugh Swinton Legaré 
is a fine example; distinguished by its gay society; and eager to adver- 
tise in other cities and states its peculiar patronage of the arts. It seems 
paradoxical, therefore, that for all its adherence to a tradition which 
placed great emphasis on local affairs, Charleston gave little encourage- 
ment to its own writers. Perhaps an explanation is to be found in the 
fact that, with the exception of a few political leaders of middle-class 
origin, persons lacking inherited social status were ignored by Charles- 
tonians bred in the leisure-class tradition. Clinging tenaciously to their 
ancestral associations and cult of culture, the gentry of Charleston 
added to their libraries expensive editions bought in England or else- 
where, but studiously neglected native writers like the energetic Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms who were not members of the gentry and relied 
upon literature as a gainful profession. 

True, Charleston had its literature, but here, as everywhere through- 
out the South, men of commanding genius tended to devote their 
abilities to other enterprises than multiplying books. As statesmen, 
orators, jurists, and planters, they found their keenest interests in poli- 
tics, law, agriculture, and kindred matters. The history of the old 
Charleston society, therefore, is that of a patrician group. Its leaders, 
influenced especially by the English tradition, were men and women of 
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grace, ease, and personal charm. To the names of the Wraggs, Pinck- 
neys, Gadsdens, Haynes, Ravenels, and Gaillards might be added the 
names of other families who prided themselves upon their long- 
established family tradition. In ante-bellum Charleston a professional 
man of letters was an anomaly, a sort of iconoclast forgetful of the 
social dictum that the gainful production of literature was somewhat 
beneath the dignity of gentlefolk. 

Social and cultural domination by a recognized aristocracy thus 
placed difficult barriers in the way of certain Charlestonians for whom 
writing, especially poetry, was a passion and not a mere pastime. Con- 
sider, for example, the position of that courageous group which in- 
cluded Simms, Paul Hamilton Hayne (who, though born into the 
social class into which Simms desired admittance, deserted law for 
literature), and Henry Timrod (son of a German mechanic and a tutor 
in planters’ households). Lacking social prestige, some of these men 
found the way of literature hard, for, acording to Ludwig Lewisohn, 
“in Charleston’s tight and peculiar culture, created by settlers partly 
of English, partly of French descent, there lurked cruelty [and] 
violent intolerances .. .” During the eighteen-twenties, for instance, 
there was in Charleston plenty of recognition for the socially accept- 
able young lawyer Hugh Swinton Legaré, newly returned to his native 
city after months of travel and study abroad. For the more humbly 
born William Gilmore Simms, however, there was no such ready pre- 
ferment. With a society composed of trade-enriched merchants and 
planters, certain professional men, and the families of these, Charles- 
ton was a city-state, a self-contained community which, by virtue both 
of its trade with the West Indies, New England, Great Britain, and 
Africa, and of its social leadership, was the most important center of 
town life on the seaboard south of Baltimore. 

Prompted by the varying climate, the wealthy plantation families 
spent many weeks out of each year in their handsome Charleston 
homes, where they joined with fellow planters and others in seasonal 
entertainments. The month of February, for instance, when the 
planters enjoyed a period of celebration in town, was enlivened by 
dinners, balls, races, and other entertainments which were conducted 
in keeping with the rigid code of a proud aristocracy. According to 
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Linda Rhea in her biography of Legaré, this was a sort of carnival 
season marked by certain traditional events 


such as Mrs. Mitchell King’s ball on Tuesday night, the Jockey Club 
dinner on Wednesday and another ball on Friday night. And, of 
course, Race Week afforded much time for political talk. 


Many were entertained by picnics and bear fights at the Tivoli Gar- 
dens; others found pleasure at the Vauxhall Gardens, the Lyceum, and 
the Charleston Theatre, and in the activities of the many clubs in 
which the city took pride. 

But social duties, political discussions, plantation matters, and trade 
did not occupy all of the time, for Charleston was early the center for 
several Bible societies, tract and missionary organizations, and eleven 
Sunday schools. Further, there were the Charleston Library Society, 
the Franklin and Ramsay Society, and the Apprentices Library. Thriv- 
ing bookstores, like Russell’s, newspapers, and magazines were ad- 
ditional indications of public taste. 

Probably because it had a localism that was largely self-sufficient, 
the growing town as early as 1795 became, with Richmond and New 
Orleans, one of the three centers for magazine publication in the South. 
Because of this importance, any present-day check-list or discussion, 
either of Southern periodicals in general or of the Charleston maga- 
zines in particular, should offer material of inestimable value to the 
investigator of the many phases of ante-bellum life which made the 
town the social stronghold of the Low-Country. 

In 1934 two significant contributions to the study of Southern maga- 
zines added new items to the earlier works published by Algernon 
Tassin (1916), Frank Luther Mottt (1930), and others. The first of 
these, forming a part of that stimulating book, Culture in the South, is 
Professor Jay B. Hubbell’s “Southern Magazines.” In this article 
Dr. Hubbell emphasizes the fact that “the southern magazines—prob- 
ably the best expression of the mind of the South—were ~ever ade- 
quately supported in their day, and all but a handful have been for- 
gotten.” In calling special attention to this neglect, he continues: “We 
have seldom cared enough about them to collect their back files, and 
as a result the literature of the South is better studied in northern 
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libraries.” Dr. Hubbell’s essay, with its brief history of both earlier 
and more recent Southern magazines, points out that the literature of 
the South will never receive adequate treatment until Southerners stop 
boasting of their literary achievements and study them. During 1934 
Professor Gertrude C. Gilmer, of the Georgia State Woman’s College 
at Valdosta, also published her informative Checklist of Southern 
Periodicals to 1861. In this commendable, albeit ambitious, undertak- 
ing Professor Gilmer “attempts to give the titles of [seven hundred 
and fifty-seven] periodicals published in sixteen Southern states—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia—from their beginnings, as here reported, in 1764 to 1861.” 
Acording to Miss Gilmer’s findings, earlier investigators had made 
spasmodic inquiries into the development of Southern ante-bellum 
periodicals. Among the items of this research one might note Alex- 
ander S. Salley’s “Southern Magazines,” in the Charleston Sunday 
News for August 27, 1899; E. R. Rogers’s Four Southern Magazines 
(1902); B. B. Minor’s Southern Literary Messenger (1905); Edwin 
Mims’s “Southern Magazines” in The South in the Building of the 
Nation (VII, 21, 1909); S. J. Cohen’s Three Notable Ante-bellum 
Magazines of South Carolina (1915); and Bertha Monica Stearns’s 
“Southern Magazines for Ladies (1819-1860),” in the South Atlantic 
Quarterly (January, 1932). 

While all of these studies, both of earlier and of more recent dates, 
have indicated the wealth of neglected material to be found in old 
magazine files, as yet there has been no larger history of the Southern 
literary magazine. In recent months, however, several other contribu- 
tions have been made to this field of research. Notable among these is 
David K. Jackson’s Poe and the Southern Literary Messenger (1934) 
and his more recent A Checklist for the Southern Literary Messenger 
(1936), both of which offer scholarly substantiation of the importance 
of ante-bellum Richmond as a center of magazine publishing. 

For the moment, however, we are interested in Charleston rather 
than in Richmond. For information concerning the Charleston maga- 
zines one may turn with profit to the most recent example of published 
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research into Southern magazines, Dr. William Stanley Hoole’s A 
Check-List and Finding-List of Charleston Periodicals, 1732-1864. 
By both the scope of his work and the variety of his findings, Dr. Hoole 
shows that before the Civil War Charleston was the nearest approach 
in the South to a literary center. The primary materials of this check- 
list offer a contradiction of the statement of Dr. David Ramsay in 1808 
that “a propensity to indolence is common in Carolina as in other warm 
countries and seasons.” While Richmond, through the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger (1843-1864), and New Orleans, by virtue of J. E. D. 
De Bow’s Commercial Review of the South and West (published at 
intervals from 1846 to 1880), early gained literary influence, Charles- 
ton, according to Dr. Hoole’s survey, had during the pre-war years the 
largest number not only of entirely local publications but of other 
magazines transplanted, after varied beginnings, from Macon, Athens, 
Columbia, and Richmond. 

Charleston may well claim the distinction of being the place of pub- 
lication for one of America’s earliest periodicals. “As early as 1732,” 
says Dr. Hoole, “a weekly magazine-newspaper, The South-Carolina 
Gazette, was printed in this city.” From this initial attempt there came 
‘such a succession of literary, religious, and miscellaneous publications 
that nineteenth-century Charleston eventually found one of its chief 
claims to literary recognition in its peridicals. The seventy magazines 
actually published between 1795 and 1865 reveal the great variety of 
interests of Charlestonians in literature and the arts, religion, medicine, 
history, agriculture, freemasonry, commerce, politics, insurance, tem- 
perance, and even chess. Unfortunately, many of these periodicals were 
founded without financial support and thus speedily failed; others, 
more succesful in the enlargement of subscription lists, had comparative 
successs. (Dr. Hoole states that nine additional publications were pro- 
posed but not published, because of a lack of guaranteed subscribers. ) 

The checklist is further valuable, not only for its bibliography and 
index, but especially for its revelations concerning the sponsors of the 
Charleston magazines. Ironically enough, the success of many a maga- 
zine may be traced to the energies and talents of men who were not 
characteristic of the city’s culture. Simms, Hayne, and William Henry 
Timrod (the father of the poet) are pointed out in this study as rank- 
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ing among Charleston’s ablest editors. Samuel Gilman, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilman (editor of The Southern Rose, the only Charleston magazine 
edited by a woman), the two Stephen Elliotts (father and son), Hugh 
Swinton Legaré and J. D. Legaré, James W. Simmons, William C. 
Richards, and James Louis Petigru all edited, or helped to edit, 
magazines whose files today are repositories for materials picturing the 
varied life of the Low-Country during ante-bellum days. 

Among those connected with magazines in Charleston, William Gil- 
more Simms (1806-1870) was the most active, the most eager for the 
development of Southern literature. His intense local patriotism is evi- 
denced through his interest in eight different magazines, which Dr. 
Hoole lists as follows: The Album: A Weekly Literary Miscellany, 
promoted by “young Charlestonians,” as the prospectus announces; 
The Southern Literary Gazette, devoted to “Moral and literary essays, 
criticisms, romance, and poetry”; The Cosmopolitan: An Occasional, 
publishing essays and tales; The Southern Ladies Book, A Magazine 
of Literature, Science, and Arts; The Southern Quarterly Review, 
considered one of the ablest of all the Charleston periodicals; The 
Orion, another monthly containing stories, poems, criticisms, and re- 
views; The Southern and Western Monthly Magazine and Review, 
more popularly known as Simms’s Magazine; and, finally, Russell's 
Magazine, an important monthly publishing, like many other periodi- 
cals of the era, essays, stories, poems, and reviews. Imposing though 
this list may seem, it demonstrates Simms’s tendency to allow his Char- 
leston interests to overshadow his other work. According to a recent 
critic, in Simms the Charleston tradition was too strong. “With a native 
talent that has been pronounced greater than that of Cooper,” writes 
Russell Blankenship, “richly gifted with humor and the ability to see 
and describe, he frittered away his time with politics, oratory, and local 
literary enterprises.” 

Dr. Hoole’s checklist also indicates the dependence of Southern 
magazine editors upon foreign and northern models. Unsigned articles 
in many of the magazines suggest that “the southern people had not 
yet learned to rely on their own authors to represent them, because 
letters had for them no really official position.” Essays in the grand 
style designed to furnish the educated classes with the classical material 
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they desired, foreign travel sketches, political discussions, and other 
contributions suggest the influence of the Edinburgh Review and other 
British publications. This condition, together with such factors as Char- 
leston’s isolation during the nineteenth century and the carelessness of 
subscribers in making their payments, justifies, in Dr. Hoole’s opinion, 
the epithet describing the city as “a graveyard of magazines.” (Of the 
magazines edited in the community before the Civil War, but two— 
the Southern Christian Advocate and The Southern Presbyterian— 
have survived to the present time.) 

Students of the Southern magazine, social historians interested in 
reconstructing Charleston’s past from primary materials, and serious 
interpreters of the old city’s literary figures (Simms, Hayne, Timrod, 
and Legaré, for example) will find Dr. Hoole’s research of far more 
than passing value. Assuredly, his book is an excellent addition to the 
swelling list of articles and longer studies representative of the recent 
activity of Southerners in the examination of their own social and liter- 
ary backgrounds. 





CONQUISTADOR’S PROGRESS 





INTERLINEAR TO CABEZA DE Vaca, by 
Haniel Long. Writers’ Editions, Santa 
Fe. 


N A SHORT prose poem Mr. Long at- 

tempts to recreate the thoughts of 
Cabeza de Vaca while he was relating his 
shipwrecks and wanderings in his letter 
to the King of Spain. As the writer re- 
interprets de Vaca, the Spanish explorer, 
after having entered upon his long jour- 
ney from Texas to California, gradually 
cast aside his European prejudices, 
changed his whole manner of thinking, 
and more or less by accident—since he 
found his faith-healing of the Indians to 
be a good way to get by—became an 
exemplar of that virtue called charity. 

When de Vaca began his journey, his 
sentiments and ideas were similar to 
those of any Spanish adventurer of the 
sixteenth century. But when he made 
the sign of the cross and prayed over 


the first sick Indian who was brought 
to him, something happened to the wan- 
derer’s spirit: the Indian recovered and 
de Vaca became a saint. The farther the 
Spaniard went through the lands of the 
Indians and the more he called upon 
his powers of healing, the more he himself 
changed and the more compassion he 
came to feel for the natives. The result 
was that when at last he encountered a 
squadron of cavalry on a foray from a 
California base, de Vaca greeted them 
with a very unconquistadorish sense of 
righteous indignation. The Spaniards were 
amazed—but not very long, for de Vaca’s 
early preconceptions returned, blotting 
out his newly and painfully acquired 
spirituality. 

Although Mr. Long makes de Vaca 
address this second letter to the King of 
Spain, it is obviously not at all what 
any man might write to any king short 
of Edward the Confessor. The Spaniard’s 
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story sounds more like a confession di- 
rected straight to Heaven. And it is need- 
less to point out that the sort of spiritual 
adventure related in Jmterlinear to Cabeza 
de Vaca belongs rather to the author than 
to the old adventurer. 

The format of the book is exceedingly 
attractive. Margins are ample, the paper 
is of good quality, and the printing is a 
delight. The whole make-up, simple and 
dignified, is an excellent example of what 
regional printing and publishing at its 
best can be. 


C. 


THE OLD WEST: FACT 
AND FICTION 


Oup Birt Wiiuiams, Mountain Man, 
by Alpheus H. Favour. The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 

Earty AMERICANA AND OTHER STORIES, 
by Conrad Richter. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 


INCE the days of Ruxton’s I” the 
Far West, first published in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, no trapper of the Old 
West has cut a more striking figure than 
Old Bill Williams, the Nestor of the 
Mountain Men. Recently he has been the 
subject of a deal of research, the results 
of which have been published in various 
quarters. For example, Chauncey Pratt 
Williams has given us his Lone Elk, in 
the Old West series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by John VanMale of Denver. Voel- 
ker has done much in this field, though I 
have not seen any report of his work. And 
now we are offered a full-length biography 
containing all that can be gathered con- 
cerning one of the most striking of Ameri- 
can frontiersmen. The book successfully 
disposes of the propaganda of Frémont to 
the effect that the failure of his expedition 
across the sierras was due to Old Bill Wil- 
liams, and adds many details and not a few 
complete incidents to our knowlerge of the 
man. 
The book traces his career from the day 
when he left his home on the Missouri 
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to ride the circuit as a Baptist preacher, 
breathing fire and brimstone against sin- 
ners, until he was killed by a Ute bullet in 
the snowy Rockies. His life with the 
Osages, his mission with the first party that 
surveyed a route to Santa Fé and pacified 
the intervening tribes, his life as trapper, 
hunter, marksman, horseman, Indian trad- 
er, and guide, and his strange beliefs and 
practices—so largely Indian—are all set 
forth here in considerable detail. 

Old Bill Williams, who was known to 
the Osages as Red-headed Shooter, was 
unique among the Mountain Men in a 
number of ways. All the Mountain Men, 
of course, were imitation Indians, immi- 
grants into a country where Indian cus- 
toms rightly prevailed, but Bill Williams 
made himself an Indian even more com- 
pletely than did the rest. His beliefs grad- 
ually diverged from those of his hell-roar- 
ing youth, and in time he adopted the 
Indian faith in the transmigration of 
souls. He even came to believe that he 
himself would turn into an elk with pecu- 
liar markings, and straitly charged his com- 
rades never to shoot a buck of that sort. 

The story told here is compact of ad- 
venture, humorous incidents, and racy per- 
sonal traits and actions. More than two 
hundred pages are filled with absorb- 
ing details concerning Old Bill. The 
author is well acquainted with the coun- 
try, and has spared no pains to present the 
facts. It is the most ambitious attempt so 
far to present the life of Bill Williams as 
it was. Old Bill, who was far from illiter- 
ate, wrote an autobiography, which he en- 
trusted to a friend. Unhappily the manu- 
script was burned. Therefore the story can 
never be complete. 

The book contains a score of illustra- 
tions and end-paper maps. Ample notes, 
a good bibliography, and an index make 
the biography useful to all students of the 
Old West. 


Conrad Richter’s new book contains 
nine stories, all of which are appropriately 
described by the title of the first. Since 
boyhood Mr. Richter has been intensely 
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interested in early American history—of 
the East as well as of the West, for al- 
though he has lived many years in the 
Southwest, he was born east of the Mis- 
sissippi. His stories are made of genuine 
materials which he gathers from old news- 
paper files, from rare books, and especi- 
ally from the personal recollections of old- 
timers. This first-hand material, animated 
as it is by the author’s nostalgia for the 
past, gives his frontier stories a background 
of authentic detail which makes his scenes 
complete and vivid. Mr. Richter writes 
like a poet of his strong, silent men and 
brave frontier women, and countless small 
authenticities, handled in a style intended 
to be suggestive of past times, are worked 
into the texture of his fiction. 

So much of the literature of the frontier 
has been melodramatic, sensational, and 
overdrawn, so much of it has been merely 
callous and plodding, that all who live in 
the West and know something of its back- 
ground must feel grateful to Mr. Richter 
for his stories. In them violence is immi- 
nent rather than present. His massacres 
and killings are for the most part off-stage. 
But this method of the threat, the hover- 
ing menace, and the messenger scene may 
be vividly effective in the hands of a ro- 
mantic writer. Indeed, in Mr. Richter’s 
stories we find, strangely combined with 
his meticulous attention to detail, a con- 
stant sense of something vital, terrible, or 
heroic about to occur. There is unity of 
mood, genuineness of sentiment, and glam- 
or about everything. 

Mr. Richter’s characters are drawn 
clearly and delicately against the almost 
Pre-Raphaelite backgrounds of his narra- 
tives. His usual method is to choose 
a sensitive young person, a woman or a 
child, as the narrator or the character 
through whom the story is realized. The 
use of such a point of view causes all Mr. 
Richter’s gifts of narration and description 
to appear to great advantage. His style is 
careful and fresh, and admirably suited to 
his materials. 

Perhaps the most striking quality of 
Mr. Richter’s work lies in the fact that 
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he is a romantic, sensuous rather than pas- 
sionate, who seldom ventures into robust 
humor, ribaldry, or the gusto of the epic 
poet. The blood and mutilations of his 
Indian stories are presented not as facts 
but as emotions. He never speaks of these 
things as Homer or a savage or even a 
modern might speak. There is nothing 
hardboiled, matter-of-fact, or deeply tragic 
here. But the freshness and vividness of 
these stories, and the author’s sure com- 
mand of style, establish him as a writer 
to be reckoned with in any survey of the 
contemporary American short story. 
STaNLEY VEsTAL 


COMMUNISM IN THE DESERT 


Tue Seconp Unirep OrpER AMoNG 
THE Mormons, 4y Edward J. Allen. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 


HIS IS a short monograph, un- 

doubtedly presented “‘in partial ful- 
filment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy.” As such 
one might be inclined to shy away from 
it. Moreover, who cares about the Mor- 
mons anyway? 


In reality the volume deserves the 
most careful reading. In the first place, 
though the Mormons may have held a 
few curious beliefs, they were far from 
being fools; indeed, among their leaders 
were men very close to genius. Although 
this book does not give an account of 
the religion or the tribal history of 
the group, or of the lives of the leaders, 
it affords a basis for estimating the achieve- 
ment of the Mormons by describing 
their experiment in government—one of 
the first large-scale attempts at commu- 
nism in a relatively complex society. 

The first “Order,” the Order of 
Enoch, had been tried by a group of 
Mormons at Independence, Missouri, as 
far back as 1837. The method of the 
Order was a pure communism, which the 
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prophet Joseph Smith claimed had been 
revealed to him. It should be noted in 
this connection (particularly since the 
author fails to make the point) that such 
experiments were characteristic of the 
time. One recalls, for instance, the Brook 
Farm, the communistic colony of Victor 
Considérant, the group of German stu- 
dents who formed a short-lived colony 
in Texas in 1842, and other similar ven- 
tures. The difference between most of 
these efforts and Smith’s was that in the 
case of the Mormons, the cementing fac- 
tor was religion and the organization de- 
pended upon family groups. Like its fel- 
lows, the Order of Enoch failed. 

The Second Order, which was known 
by various names and which was even 
denied the right to be called an Order, 
is that of which this book treats. The time 
jumps to 1875, when the Mormons were 
already established in Utah with Brigham 
Young in command. Many of the early 
settlers had already acquired more than 
comfortable fortunes, the territory had 
become a state, and the railway and tele- 
graph had reached the Mormon settle- 
ments. Mormons were no longer isolated; 
indeed, they began to suffer from the 
competition of gentile merchants and 
were sufficiently in contact with the world 
to have felt the effects of a recent panic. 
Young saw the control of temporal af- 
fairs leaving the Church, saw much of 
the wealth of the state accumulating in 
the coffers of a few Mormons and of 
several gentiles, while the small farmers 
and tradesmen grew yearly poorer. All 
these things he witnessed with alarm and 
resentment, for he had been too long 
an absolute dictator to part readily with 
his power. His answer was a resurrection 
of the idea of the Order, which, according 
to the Mormon teaching, when once per- 
fected would lead to the return of Christ. 

The Second Order was, therefore, an 
economic expedient intended to decrease 
unemployment, redistribute goods and 
wealth, and restrict trade. The basis of 
the endeavor varied according to different 
communities; in the most successful, it 
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was entirely communistic and resembled 
the original Order of Enoch; elsewhere 
various modifications developed. The 
principle used in the non-communistic 
communities was codperation in farms, 
stores, factories, or businesses, although 
Young himself favored more extreme 
methods. It is particularly to be noted 
that these schemes were all more success- 
ful in the smaller and more remote settle- 
ments, while in Salt Lake City they failed 
completely, and that all organization was 
based on the family. Once more religion 
was the cementing factor: as the com- 
munes or codperatives wavered, the 
stronger grew the appeals to religions 
feeling. Rebaptism was practiced as a last 
resort to persuade the reluctant. 

Other important characteristics which 
serve to differentiate this undertaking 
from similar ones were that entrance was 
purely voluntary, that a man might con- 
tribute all or any portion of his property 
he wished as stock in the codperative, 
that withdrawal was permitted on the 
surrender of half the original stock, and 
that dividends for the most part were 
paid in increased stock. Unfortunately 
for the idea, accurate and adequate book: 
keeping, on which everything depended, 
proved impossible. 

Troubles sprang up from the very 
first, and though the communistic group 
at Orderville really prospered and showed 
definite improvement, the others dis- 
integrated after more or less hardship. 
By 1884 the last of the groups had 
broken up. As causes of failure, Mr. 
Allen points to the pressure of the gen- 
tile element, the influence of Mormons 
not participating in the Order, and the 
presence of Mormons within the Order 
who kept their own property out of the 
stock. Moreover, there were differences 
between labor and capital, between 
farmers and laborers, between any or all 
of these and the small business men. 
Whole families became offended and 
withdrew. As young men reached ma- 
turity and became members of the Order, 
they proved more ambitious than others 
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and sought more remuneration in return 
for their greater productiveness. Quar- 
rels concerning jurisdiction of local heads 
of the Order and officials of the Church 
arose, and the support of missions of- 
fered problems. Finally, though the au- 
thor overlooks this point, the panic passed 
and times grew better. The final stroke 
was the death of Brigham Young, whose 
efforts alone had held the ramshackle 
structure together for the few years of 
its existence. 

Perhaps the time wasn’t ripe, or may- 
be it was over-ripe. Communism of a 
somewhat similar type had worked for 
the pueblo Indians and for the mission 
Indians; it had worked and still works 
in many cloistered monasteries and con- 
vents; a form of it has stood in Russia 
for eighteen years. In all cases it is note- 
worthy that a religion plays a very close 
obbligato to the communistic social struc- 
ture-—in Russia transformed, of course, 
to a sort of worship of the State. In the 
case of the Indians, the great degree of 
isolation, the pressure of hostile tribes, 
and again their religion were cementing 
factors. It almost seems that a commune 
can succeed under other conditions only 
through the abolition of the family as the 
unit of society. Naturally that is the case 
in the cloistered religious orders, and it 
is particularly that feature in the U. S 
S. R. which has seemed to distinguish the 
Russian program from other attempts, and 
perhaps to explain its comparative success, 

As for the codperatives, the idea had a 
parallel in other parts of the United 
States not very long after, when the 
Order of the Grange attempted to estab- 
lish such stores for its members. In some 
places they proved extremely successful, 
though faulty organization and poor 
management quickly destroyed the large 
majority of them. It would seem, at least, 
that where there is little opposition from 
other groups, and where the group has 
banded itself very firmly together, the co- 
dperative should work. Certainly a number 
of them are successful in the Scandinavian 
countries, while even now (during another 
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period of economic stress) they have 
sprung up again and are holding out fairly 
well in the Middle West. 

One other feature of the Young pro- 
gram which is interesting in these days 
of panic and dictatorship was his attempt 
to inculcate on the one hand extreme 
thrift and on the other self-sufficiency. 
At present the idea of saving is somewhat 
discredited, but much larger units are 
attempting the experiment of self-suffi- 
ciency. The gentile neighbors ruined the 
Mormon attempt at self-sufficiency; per- 
haps the same fate awaits these larger 
efforts. 

C. 


ST. DENIS IN FICTION 


So.piER oF Goop Fortune, 4y Ruth 
Cross. Banks Upshaw and Company, 
Dallas. 


ISS CROSS’S book is a novel based 

on the extraordinary life and ad- 
ventures of Louis de St. Denis, a French- 
man of the mission period of Texas, a 
wit, a soldier, and a very fine gentle- 
man—a very D’Artagnan of a freebooter. 
Certainly her choice of a hero is prom- 
ising, and one begins the tale expecting 
to find something resembling the ad- 
ventures of the Musketeer. Unfortunately, 
it doesn’t quite come off. St. Denis enters 
the scene when, with three servants 
and associates, he suddenly rides up to 
a presidio on the other side of the Rio 
Grande, Since Frenchmen are forbidden 
to enter Spanish territory at all, he be- 
comes a sort of honorary prisoner of the 
comandante, Don Diego Ramon, but is 
able nevertheless to make love to his 
daughter Emanuelle and to fight a duel 
with the girl’s cousin. 

It develops that St. Denis, in spite of 
his fine clothes and his love-making, has 
come to Mexico for a purpose—to in- 
duce the Spanish to permit French trad- 
ing with the Indians and colonials in 
Texas. When he has been a well-fed and 
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cordially féted prisoner several months, 
he makes up his mind to go to Mexico 
City and see what persuasion can be 
brought to bear on the Viceroy. At the 
first large town he reaches, he is im- 
prisoned and forgot. Receiving no news 
of him, Emanuelle rides with her cousin 
to the Viceroy, informs him of St. Denis’ 
position, and requests his release—anony- 
mously. Because French officers happen to 
be in high favor at the viceregal court, 
St. Denis easily gains his release and 
comes to the City of Mexico. There, 
after he has saved the life of the Viceroy 
himself and, without intending any harm, 
has ingratiated himself with a dancer 
who is belle of the court, St. Denis re- 
ceives an audience. Through his own 
wit, the pressure of the other French 
officers, and especially through the insist- 
ence of the Franciscans who are eager to 
be at their missionary work, he persuades 
the Viceroy to send an entrada to Texas 
for the reéstablishment of the missions. 

Emanuelle has promised her cousin to 
see nothing more of St. Denis if he is 
ever released. By the time the French- 
man with his e~trada comes back through 
her father’s presidio, the girl, being able 
to live neither with him nor without him, 
and having heard moreover that he is 
about to marry a rich heiress at the City, 
has entered a convent. From this predica- 
ment her cavalier, with the unspoken 
consent of his Franciscans, promptly 
steals her. Hardly are the wedding feasts 
concluded, however, when the emtrada 
and St. Denis pass on to their work. The 
missions founded, St. Denis settles at 
Natchitoches and prepares to build up a 
fortune for his Emanuelle. Needless to 
say, after other and harrowing experi- 
ences, the lovers are finally reunited in 
bliss. 

That makes a pretty good story. It has 
everything that should be required of a 
historical novel—adventures, duels, mon- 
asteries, prisons, thwarted true love, and a 
real, full-length hero. Yet in spite of all, 
one has the feeling that St. Denis hasn’t 
received a fair and even treatment: you’re 
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never sure that he loves Emanuelle 
enough to forsake his previous habits for 
her sake, nor has Miss Cross’s treatment 
made any clearer St. Denis’ precise place 
in colonial history. To dismiss a man of 
the seventeenth century—a fighting man 
—with the comment that he was an in- 
ternationalist and a lover of peace seems 
a bit thin. St. Denis deserves, and perhaps 
sometime will receive, an adequate bio- 
graphy. It will be a good book. 
Cc. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEW DEAL 


NationaL Economic Security, dy Ar- 
thur B. Adams. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 


N THIS book Professor Adams under- 
takes an analysis and an evaluation of 
the New Deal. With infinite clarity and 
simplicity he recounts the causes of the 
depression and explains the nature and 
consequences of the remedial measures in- 
augurated by the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Professor Adams is a clear and logi- 
cal thinker, and makes out a good case 
for his own proposed solutions of the 
problems which he believes the New 
Deal has solved only in part. 

The recent depression, Professor Adams 
maintains, was not like any which pre- 
ceded it. Its cause was not a scarcity of 
consumers’ goods or of capital. Instead, it 
resulted from the way in which the earn- 
ings from industry were distributed in 
the years after the World War: an ever- 
increasing portion of the income from 
industry was paid out as interest, rents, 
and dividends on stock, and a constantly 
diminishing part took the form of wages. 
The inevitable result was that more and 
more capital was devoted to increasing 
production at the same time that the con- 
sumers’ purchasing power decreased. This 
forms the basis of the author’s reasoning, 
and he evaluates each of the New Deal’s 
acts in terms of what contribution it has 
made or promises to make toward devot- 
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ing a larger share of the current income 
to wages, and thus increasing the pur- 
chasing power available for buying goods. 

Judged in the light of this thesis, a 
few measures inaugurated by the Roose- 
velt administration are good; others are 
worthless or even detrimental; and still 
others are justifiable as emergency meas- 
ures but not as permanent policies, After 
surveying the causes and the extent of the 
depression, Professor Adams concludes 
that it would not have “run its natural 
course” for many years, if ever. Hence 
in March, 1933, the Government was 
obliged to take steps toward relieving 
the stress, though some of the steps were 
of necessity experimental. The author ap- 
proves unreservedly governmental regula- 
tion of labor, but advocates leaving prices 
to be fixed by fair competition. The NRA 
failed, he believes, because employers were 
allowed to fix commodity prices and be- 
cause they were unwilling to let labor 
have its proper share of the income from 
production, expecting their own profits 
to mount to the level of 1926 as a norm. 
In addition, Professor Adams approves of 
the so-called “soak-the-rich” legislative 
measures as a workable method of increas- 
ing consumers’ incomes. Likewise he pro- 
poses drastic regulation of corporations— 
regulation which would go farther than 
the Roosevelt administration has ven- 
tured to go. 

Here the author approaches the crux 
of the question involving the constitu- 
tionality of laws regulating corporations. 
The sacredness of property rights, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution, has been in- 
voked in defense of a policy of laissez- 
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faire with respect to corporations. But 
clear thinking will not confuse the prop- 
erty rights of an individual with the 
property rights of a gigantic holding 
company which controls the happiness 
and even the lives of multitudes of per- 
sons, both employees and patrons. There- 
fore, Professor Adams insists, the Consti- 
tution should be amended if the desired 
legislation is at present unconstitutional. 

Public works projects are to be justi- 
fied only as a species of unemployment 
relicf; paid for solely by expanded credit, 
they will retard the ultimate attainment 
of the necessary balance in income be- 
tween capital and labor. Old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance are not per- 
manent remedies but will alleviate the 
shock until the proper balance can be 
secured. 

In essence, then, Professor Adams be- 
lieves that “to remedy the fundamentally 
bad features of the operation of our in- 
dustrial system, the Federal government 
must exercise more regulation and con- 
trol than heretofore over the distribution 
of the national money income (or the di- 
vision of the proceeds of production) and 
over the weekly hours of laborers.” “This 
control,” he continues, “should prevent 
the overcapitalizing of business enterprises 
and should influence interest, profit, and 
wage rates in such a manner as to give 
laborers and other small income receivers 
a relatively larger percentage of the na- 
tional income; this control should break 
up the largest estates and radically re- 
duce the very large personal incomes.” 


Artin TuRNER 





